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Labour Problems of Rationalisation: 
The Experience of India’ 


by 
Charles A. MYERS 


Massachuselts Institute of Technolog 


Recent studies of the process of industrialisation have given 
increasing attention to the social and political—as opposed to the 
purely economic—considerations that must enter into the planning of 
national economic development.* Such considerations are of particular 
importance in underdeveloped countries, characterised by surplus 
manpower and rapid population growth, where the workers, prompted 
by thetr understandable fears that rationalisation of industry will lead 
to retrenchment, often oppose the efforts of government and manage 
ment to introduce technological changes, on the grounds that such 
changes are either unnecessary or premature 

In the present article the author, who is Professor of Industrial 
Relations and Director of the Industrial Relations Section of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, describes the present situation 
in India im this regard and attempts to show how these conflicting 
interests can, to some extent, be reconciled and rationalisation achieved 
with a minimum of hardship to the workers 


ATIONALISATION without tears” is the common phrase 


used in India today to express the hope and demand that 


higher productivity through increased job assignments and 


ie 


installation of modern machinery will not lead to further unemplo: 


ome of the material for this article was gathered in India 
October 1954 and Ay il 1955, in connection with a resear 
labour problem in Indian economic development 
inter-university tud of the labour | 
financed by a grant from the Ford | 
Kesearch Associate i th Industrial kelation 
Institute of Technology, has assisted in the } 
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A Framework for a Reappral ul by Clark KER! 
John T. Duntop and Charles A in Internat 
Vol. LXXI, No. 3, Mar. 1955, pp 45 


2 See {or exa le The Labour 
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ment in an economy already faced with the task of providing 10 to 
12 million new jobs outside agriculture in the next five years. The 
proposed Second Five-Year Plan emphasises the importance of its 
employment aims : to reverse the apparent trend towards growing 
urban unemployment and to absorb the estimated 1.8 to 2 million 
new workers who enter the labour force each year as a result of 
population growth.! 

The problem posed by rationalisation (or technological change 
as it is more frequently called) is not confined to industrially under 
developed countries. Workers in industrial countries in the West 
have opposed changes that threatened to diminish skills and job 
opportunities, and “ technological unemployment ” has long been 
a genuine fear of industrial workers everywhere. What has made 
the problem less acute in some Western economies (such as the 
United States, Sweden and the United Kingdom for example) is 
the long wartime and post-war period of high employment that 
these economies have experienced. Actual labour displacement 
from rationalisation or technological change, therefore, is no longer 
looked upon as a widespread threat, and organised labour opposi- 
tion has shifted to a policy of attempting to control the rate of 
introduction tk rough wage policy and other devices and to minimise 
the displacement. 

But in a country confronted with substantial unemployment 
the problem is infinitely more difficult. When, as in the case of 
India, the recent effort in economic development does not seem to 
have increased industrial employment substantially, the planning 
authorities are faced with political pressures to prohibit or curtail 
further attempts by private firms to install labour-saving machin- 
ery. This is especially true in the cotton textile industry, where 
competition of machine-made cloth adversely affects the handloom 
industry and the employment it provides. Yet some modernisation 
of the mill industry is necessary if present export markets are to be 
maintained. The recent history of the rationalisation controversy 
in India is instructive on these points, and it is the purpose of this 
article to review this history briefly and to indicate its implications 
for the general problem of technological change in a labour-surplus 
economy. 

rhe dilemma facing the planners of economic development in 
an underdeveloped country was well described by two Indian 
economists, as follows : 


An increase in manufacturing efficiency is contingent upon an improvement 
of existing processes ; if the new method involves less labour than the old, 


1 Second Five-Year Plan: The Framework (New Delhi, Publications 
Division, Government of India, July 1955), especially pp. 66-70. 
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problems of displacement will result. In a rapidly developing community 
in which industries expand at such a pace that they can absorb labour 
displaced elsewhere, the problem may not be acute, but in India mechanisa 
tion will intensify the frictions of the transitional period.' 

The issue is further emphasised by the contention that even in a 
labour-surplus economy substantial initial capital-intensive invest 

ment is necessary to get over the “ industrialisation hump ” and that 
over a long period (ten years or more) this type of investment will 
generate more employment than labour-intensive investment.* The 
transitional period, however, is crucial for political stability and 
the survival of a democratic process of economic planning. Ration 


alisation which threatens immediate labour displacement, no 


matter what the long-term advantages, has become a focus of 
labour protest in India, and responsible government cannot 
ignore the genuine concerns of the workers. 

In the Second Five-Year Plan India proposes to meet this 
dilemma by expanding heavy (capital-intensive) industries, which 
are a necessary base for industrial expansion but which cannot 
themselves provide the desired additional employment. Invest- 
ment in these, however, together with other public expenditures, ts 
expected to create purchasing power that will increase the demand 
for consumers’ goods. This demand is to be met increasingly by 
expanding the household and hand industries, which are labour- 
intensive and will provide one-third of the desired increase in 
employment in the next ten years.* At least, this is the hope. It 
should be added that there is in this emphasis on the household 
and hand industries an implicit ideological commitment to a way 
of life that is considered by many Indians superior to urban in 
dustrialisation and is appropriate for India’s labour-capital ratio 
“Any blind imitation of Western industrialisation ”, the Labour 
Minister of the Government of India has said, “ will prove disastrous 
not only to our country, but to all underdeveloped countries in the 


Asian region.” 4 


'C. N. Vaxkit and P. R. BRAHMANANDA Reflections on India’s Five 
Year Plan”, in Pacifi 1 ffaww Nev ork, Institute of Pacific Kelation 
Vol. XX\ No 5 ep 1952 p 

* Walter GALENSON and Harvey I NSTEIN Investment Criteri: 
Productivity and Economic Development in Quarterly Journal of Icon 
mics (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Vol. LXIX 
Aug. 1955, pp. 343-370. The authors point out, however, that “ the deter 
mination of a correct general criterion for capital allocation is not tantamount 
to its applic ation It may well be that environmental an mstitutional 
factors dictate extensive modifications in practice p. 36 

* Second Five-Year Plan, op. cit., p. 14 The employment obj 
paramount here, since the price of handloom cloth, for example 
higher than mill cloth. Consumers may be less well off, therefore 
those who purchase khadi or handloom cloth, because they 
handicraft industries also argue that the quality 1s superior 


* Indian Worker (Indian National Trade Union Congres 20 
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RATIONALISATION IN COTTON TEXTILES 


Much of the controversy over rationalisation in India has 
occurred in the cotton textile industry, which with over 700,000 
employees is still India’s largest manufacturing industry. The 
main centres of the industry are in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Kanpur, where there is a long history of the development of cotton 
textile manufacture, and in Coimbatore, where the industry is 
relatively newer and has been expanding.’ The jute industry, con- 
centrated in Calcutta, has also been involved in a rationalisation 
effort which has met with opposition on the part of labour. 

Rationalisation in the cotton textile industry has taken two 
forms : (1) changes in workload or machine assignments, under 
agreed conditions, and (2) substitution of automatic machinery for 
non-automatic machinery. Agreements were reached between the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the Textile Labour 
Association of Ahmedabad on changes under (1), and similar 
agreements were negotiated in Bombay. A number of automatic 
looms were installed in mills in both centres before 19532, as were 
other types of automatic textile machinery such as Barber-Coleman 
high-speed warpers and spoolers, The major controversy has been 
over rationalisation of the second type, although there have also 
been difficulties in implementing changes in workloads under (1). 

Problems of rationalisation in the industry were considered 
earlier by the tripartite Working Party for the Cotton Textile 
Industry, appointed by the Government of India in 1949, and by 
a conference of representatives of labour and management convened 
by the Government in Delhi on 17 February 1951. The “ Delhi 
agreement ”, which is cited approvingly by the Working Party 
report *, contained essentially the same points as those suggested in 
the Draft Outline of the First Five-Year Plan in July 1951 and 
later incorporated in the full First Five-Year Plan, 1952, para- 
graph 60 of which reads as follows : 


Another difficulty in the way of increase in production and reduction in 
costs is that several industries are faced with labour surplus to their require- 
ments. The problem of rationalisation has so far proved difficult of solution 


1See M. M. Menta: The Structure of the Cotton-Mill Industry of India 
(Allahabad, Central Book Depot, 1949), Ch. VIII 

*Mr. G. L. BANSAL, Secretary of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry and a Member of Parliament, stated in Parliament 
in August 1954 that 4,605 non-automatic looms were replaced by automatics 
between August 1946 and August 1953 (Hindustan Times, 27 Aug. 1954 
This is only a small percentage of the 200,000 looms in the industry 

5 Report of the Working Party for the Cotton Textile Industry (New Delhi» 
Government of India, 1953). The Working Party drafted its report in 
April 1952. The Delhi agreerrent on rationalisation is reproduced in the 
report as Annexure “ D”, pp. 561-562 
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Notwithstanding the imperative need to reduce O rationalising 


industrial processes, the working class has strongly resis because of the 


consequent displacement labour It is now p | reconcile t 
conflict and facilitate the progress of rationalisation 
following safeguards 
(i) Musters should be standardised, and workloads fixed 
technical investigations carried out by experts selected by 
ment and labour by side working conditior 
standardised. In th ‘ 4 achinery, a period 
necessal before 
Wherever rational 
topped and 
refilled 
Surplus 
possible 
their e! 
regard to 
market, the 
products of an industry 
new machinery should be installed 
(v) Gratuities should be offered as inducem«: 
tary 
(vi) Retrenchment shoul effected fr 
freshly emp 
vii)Where managem labour re the possil 
seven days in a week ‘ jored as a temporar' 
(viii) Workers thrown out of employment as a result of rati 
be offered facilities for retraining for alternative occupati 
of such training may extend up to nine month 
uld be jointly worked out by G« mer 
maintenance « VOTKE!I 
responsibility of the management 
borne by the Government 
(x) Full use should be made of the . tlities of utili 
in various projects undertaken by yvernment 
(xi) Incentives for sharing the gains « ynalisation throug! 
and a better standard of living should be provided. Where 
made throug! lditi f of worker 


capital 
account 
the worker 


rationalisati 


Ihe Delhi agreement further ugg ted that “ the 
a general nature but are capabl of being work 
greater detail. The implementation of these prin 
industry-wide at each ce [through gotiat 
representative unions and management 


* Keport of the Workw Party for t/ 
Pp 562 
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One example of such implementation was the Ahmedabad 
agreement of 1952, which illustrates how changes in work assign- 
ments on existing machinery were permitted. The typical assign- 
ment was one weaver to two “ ordinary ” or non-automatic looms, 
and the agreement provided that when a member mill wanted to 
assign four looms to a weaver, it had to meet the following con- 
ditions : (1) standards of working conditions determined by experts 
from the Ahmedabad Textile Industry's Research Institute 
(A.T.1.R.A.) as suitable for working four looms must be accepted ! ; 
(2) displaced two-loom weavers must be offered a gratuity (sever- 
ance pay) based on their length of service, if they wish to retire, or 
offered alternative employment in other departments in the mill ; 
and (3) wages to be paid on the four-loom assignment must be 
determined by a special arbitration board composed of a union 
representative and a millowners’ representative. 

A similar agreement was negotiated in 1952 for the increase of 
spinning frame assignments from two sides to four, supplanting 
a 1950 agreement that had increased assignments from one to two 
sides.2, Some changes were made in work assignments under the 
four-sides spinning frame agreement, because the Textile Labour 
Association had strong membership among the spinners and could 
get its members to accept agreed changes. But in weaving, where 
few weavers were members of the union, there was resistance and no 
changes were made under the four-loom agreement Commenting 
on the earlier agreements and on the Delhi agreement, a leading 
Ahmedabad millowner stated in 1952 that 


Even after this agreement, very few schemes of rationalisation have been 
actually put through in the industry. This observation is made merely to 
stress that general agreement on this important question of rationalisation 
between leaders of labour and management has not and does not produce 
results. When it comes to brass tacks leaders of both labour and manage- 
ment are unable to deliver the goods, as they are often not able to carry the 
rank and file with them.’ 


The controversy over the substitution of automatic machinery 
for non-automatic was brought to a head by the application of this 
Ahmedabad millowner in April 1954 for a government licence to 
import automatic looms for introduction in his mills over the next 


' The Textile Labour Association later modified its position on workload 
changes by insisting (1) on a joint as opposed to an A.T.I.R.A. determination 
of the conditions, and (2) that the report will only be a basis for negotiations 

* There was also an earlier agreement in January 1935, between the 
Ahmedabad Millowners and the Textile Labour Association, on rationalisa 
tion, largely in the spinning departments. It was, however, tied in with a 
wage reduction, 

5 Report of the Working Party for the Cotton Textile Industry, op. cit 
p. 585. 
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three to four years.! He proposed to reduce the number of weavers 
from 50 to 16 per 100 looms, but he promised to do this in accord 
ance with the “ safeguards ” specified in paragraph 60 (on rational 
isation) of the First Five-Year Plan Finally he was apparently 
willing to share the gains of this rationalisation with workers in the 
form of higher wages, as he had done in an earlier introduction of 
automatic looms in 1953 in an experimental weaving shed.* His 
application resulted in a meeting called by the Planning Commi 
sion, with representatives of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress (I.N.T.U.C.) present.’ 

At this meeting, Mr. S. R. Vasavada, President of I.N.T.U.( 
and General Secretary of the Textile Labour Association in Ahme 
dabad, indicated his organisation's willingness to permit the intro 
duction of automatic looms in this particular mill, provided that 
the Government gave an assurance that rationalisation of this 
type would be confined to this mill. But he proposed that the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery on a national basis should 
be postponed for 10 years, until new industries could expand the 
pool of employment. He also suggested that studies should be 
made of the extent of the cost and price reduction resulting from 
labour-saving machinery, the effect on less efficient mills and on 
the handloom industry, and the amount of unemployment that 
would result. Finally, he criticised the managing agency system 
characteristic of Indian industry * and proposed that management 
should first be “ rationalised” before labour was asked to make 
sacrifices in the name of rationalisation. As a consequence of 

' Reported in Times of India, 15 Apr. 1954 

*See A. K. Rict Productivity and Social Organisation in an Indias 
Weaving Shed in Human Relations (London, Tavistock Institute of Hun 
Relations), Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 297-329 

>The Textile Labour Association in Ahmedabad, whic} 
the entire industry in that city, the Rastriya Mill Mazdoor 
the leading textile union in Bombay, and textile union 
Coimbatore, are all affiliated with the I.N.T.U. which 1s 
three national federations 

‘The system under which management is entrusted to an agen 
nerated on a commiussion basis For a recent discussion of the 
of this system see Andrew | 3RIMMER Che Setting of Entrepret 
in India in Quarterly Journal of Economi Vol. LXIX, No. 4 
PP 553 576 

5 Times of India, 15 Apr. 1954. The same position was taken 
VASAVADA in a speech before the Indian National Textile Worker 
tion (I.N.T.U.C.), in Coimbatore on 25 to 26 April 1954. One of the 
tions passed at the Federation's convention urged a ban on the manu 
import, and installation of automatic machinery in the textile 
because of the unemployment and nervous breakdown it wv 


Furthermore, the claim of industry that such machinery 


prices for the consumer 1s not borne out by the facts \ 
urging the Government to put a total ban on automatic macl 
passed by the General Council of the I.N.T.U.C. at its meeti 


1954 
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these protests the Government denied the specific permission 
requested by the Ahmedabad mill and subsequently refused to 
approve any further requests. 

A full-scale debate on rationalisation in the House of the 
People during August and September 1954 sharpened the lines of 
disagreement, even though the House did adopt the following 
rather innocuous resolution !: 

The House is of the opinion that rationalisation of the textile and jute 
industries, where it is necessary in the country’s interests, must be encour 
aged, but the implementation of such schemes should be so regulated as to 
cause the least amount of displacement of labour in those industries, pro 
viding reasonable facilities for the employment of such displaced labour 

A Communist resolution to the effect that rationalisation in 
textile and jute industries “ is harmful to the vital interests of the 
people of this country ” and that its sole purpose is to “ enable 
our financial magnates to get still larger profits” was defeated. 
But this counter-fire of the Communists forced the I.N.T.U.C. 
representatives to continue their opposition. Mr. K. P. Tripathi, 
General Secretary of the I.N.T.U.C. and a Member of the House, 
said that automatisation of machinery throws large numbers out 
of employment, and asked whether it would not be wiser to wait 
until more employment had been created before proceeding further. 
If the jute industry was further rationalised, he asserted, there 
would be “a revolution in Calcutta”. But a representative of an 
employers’ association referred to fears of unemployment as “ so 
much moonshine ” and Mr, T. T. Krishnamachari, Union Minister 
of Commerce and Industry, pointed out that 63 textile mills were 
on the border line of collapse because of old and outworn machinery, 
and that during 1953 16 mills had closed completely and 13 par- 
tially. He favoured rationalisation, but “ without tears ” 

Further fuel was added to the controversy by the publication 
of the Report of the Textile Enquiry Committee.2, The Committee 
was appointed in November 1952 by the Government of India 
and, as a result of its investigations, recommended replacement of 
plain by automatic looms at the rate of 5,000 a year, so that one- 
half of the existing looms would be converted to automatics over 
a period of 20 years, with a displacement of 80,000 weavers. This 
was to be “ undertaken in consultation and agreement with labour 
and at least according to principles which Government after full 
consideration of the matter may lay down”. The Committee 
further recommended that total production of mill cloth should be 
pegged at the current level of 5,000 million yards and that the 


1 As reported in the Hindustan Times, 18 and 27 Aug. and 10 Sep. 1954 


Government of India, Ministry of Commerce and Industry (New 
Delhi, Sep. 1954). 
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handloom industry should be modernised with resulting labour 
displacement of 125,000 weavers over six years.'! Millowners 
greeted these proposals as “ realistic”, but the Textile Labour 
Association and the I.N.T.U.C. described them as “ inconsistent 

and “ impractical” and charged that they ignored the plight of 
the thousands of weavers who would lose employment every year.” 
This overriding threat of unemployment continues to be the domi 


nant factor in labour’s opposition to further rationalisation, espe 


cially as regards new machinery, and in the Government's unwilling 
ness to permit the import of new machinery in the cotton textile 
industry 


DIVERGENT POSITIONS OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR 


Ihe contrasting reactions of management and labour to the 
report of the Textile Enquiry Committee reflect the gap between 
the public positions of the two sides, and these positions hav 
remained fairly fixed over the past five years. The millowner 
are concerned about the possible loss of their export markets to 
the resurgent Japanese textile industry if they fail to cut their 
costs by modernisation of their equipment. These export markets 
are said to represent 20 per cent. of present production and to 
provide work for 148,000 workers in the industry.? Furthermore, 
the millowners maintain, the lowering of costs resulting from 
rationalisation will make it possible to reduce prices to domestu 
consumers, Prices are kept up by the inefficiency of mills with 
obsolete equipment, permitting the more efficient mills to make 
the huge profits that labour criticisé Much of this obsolete 
machinery must be replaced, it is contended, and in many case 
automatic machinery should replace non-automatic, which is no 
longer available as new equipment. But large-scale rationalisation 
requires capital investment and there ts no danger that it will be 
introduced so rapidly that substantial unemployment will result 
Rather, the introduction will be gradual and normal labour 
transfer to other departments or operations, and payme! 
tuities to those who wish to retire will meet most case 
ment. Expanding industries will absorb the remainder 
the savings from rationalisation can be shared with the 


i 


the 


1.500.000 
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affected in the form of higher wages, but some must be retained 
for financing the new machinery and some passed on to consumers 
through lower prices. This, in turn, increases sales and employment. 

A typical statement of the views of employers on rationalisation, 
containing these arguments, is the following ! : 


The principal aim of rationalisation is to keep a factory or a textile mill 
up to date and economical in working. Its direct effect is obtaining higher 
wages by the workers who are allotted full amount of work and the other 
effect is to reduce the cost of production thus making the article available 
to the consumer at a lower price. It is true that immediately there is a 
sort of unemployment of a certain number of workers, but in an industrially 
progressive country like India such workers are immediately employed 
either in the same industry or in the newly coming industries. This is a 
continuous process in an industrial country and it goes on reducing the 
price of different articles of consumption turn by turn to the consumer 
This leads to the higher standard of living of the people, and demand grows 
on day after day, thus leading to greater and greater employment of workers. 


Organised labour’s answer to these points is couched largely in 
terms of distrust of management’s motives and good faith—a 
reflection of a condition that is more typical than exceptional in 
Indian labour-management relations. The concern for exports is 
said to be exaggerated because low-priced Indian cotton already 
gives Indian millowners a substantial competitive advantage, and 


the obsolescence of machinery in many mills is doubted. “ Are 
the machines to be replaced really no good any more ?” asked 
one prominent trade union leader in an interview. “ I don’t throw 
away a pen if it’s still usable. Why machines ?” The cost-reducing 
effects of rationalisation are questioned, and the extent of any 
price reduction accruing to consumers is minimised. Rather, 
management is charged with seeking rationalisation to increase 
its own profits at the expense of workers. If management is seriously 
interested in rationalising, the unions further contend, the effort 
should start with management itself. The managing agency system 
typical of Indian industry, which took it over from the British, is 
under attack. This view was well expressed by the General Secre- 
tary of the Textile Labour Association in Ahmedabad ?: 


If we want to introduce rationalisation in the textile industry in this 
country, changes will have to be effected ; first of all, in the management 


! Shantilal MANGALDAS : “ Consequences of Rationalisation Analysed ”, 
in Indian Worker, 2 Oct. 1955, p. 19. Mr. Mangaldas was President of the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association at the time of this statement. 

2S. R. Vasavapa: “ Rationalisation without Tears ”, in Indian Worker, 
2 Oct. 1955, p. 5. He quoted an I.L.O. Productivity Team, which surveyed 
conditions in the Ahmedabad and Bombay textile industries, as saying 
that “ heavy losses in output are very often traceable to the policy of the 
Managing Agents who, by trying to save a few annas are actually throwing 
away hundreds of rupees” ec also ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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side of the industry. All wasteful methods which have crept into the pur 
chase of cotton, stores, fuel, and the sale of cloth will have to be eliminated 
Multiplicities of agencies which are employed in the field of sale and pur 
chase will have to be reduced, in order to save the unnecessary cost. Old 
and antiquated methods of production will have to be changed. This can 
be achieved by making proper machinery-maintenance arrangements, and 
by improving working conditions in various departments 


Finally, the fear is expressed that rationalisation in the machine 
textile industry will reduce production costs at the expense of the 
handloom industry, which provides substantial employment in 
the rural areas. There is also the criticism that rationalisation 
adjusted to normal labour wastage means a smaller total volume 
of employment in the weaving mills, although this view is not 
often expressed openly or reconciled with the contention of the 
employers that lower costs will mean expanding sales and employ 
ment. 

A review of these divergent opinions suggests the conclusion 
that, in the past at least, management and labour in India hav 
been talking about rationalisation largely on two different wave 
lengths : management has essentially been concerned about cost 
and export markets; labour has countered with criticisms of 
management and the fear of unemployment resulting from rational 
isation. This is a genuine fear in the transition period, and the 
dominant trade union group in the industry (unions affiliated with 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress) cannot afford to 
minimise it. As one enlightened employer said in 1954, “ We think 
we can get the I.N.T.U.C. leaders to adopt a joint approac h—they 
do in principle. But their position is complicated by Communist 


and even Socialist opposition. ” ! 


EFFORTS AT RECONCILIATION 


While the rationalisation controversy raged in the public pre 
efforts were being made quietly in the Joint Consultative Board # 


l 


This oppo tio! as | n so eftec at times that, in at least or 
the local I.N.T.U. roup in Kanpur withdrew from the I.N.T.| 


the rationalisation issue late in 1954 and joined force 


and Communist trade union grout to oppose al 
quently a long strike took place in March and Apri 
f thi de velopment I ccet fu ittempt to 
rationalisation throug the efior ol ripartite 
by the Uttar Pradesh Ge rnment 1! , After re 
the committe A ! ived i ecember 195 
} Depart 
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to get some basis for agreement on how rationalisation should 
proceed where it was vitally necessary for the survival of a firm 
or an industry. These deliberations continued at regular meetings 
throughout 1954 and 1955, and the problem was assigned to a 
subcommittee of a newly constituted tripartite Labour Panel in 
September 1955. 

Some evidence of a different approach is found in the 1955 
I.N.T.U.C. memorandum to the Planning Commission, which 
included the following statements ! : 


We do recognise that under certain circumstances certain labour-saving 
machinery will have to be accepted ... to see that national assets once 
created by whatever process in the past should not be wasted and new 
problems of unemployment or closure of industries already existing should 
not occur .... Rationalisation to that extent would become inevitable 
Under these circumstances we have to safeguard against unilateral introduc 
tion of rationalisation which would adversely affect the interests of the 
workers. Secondly, there is the rationalisation without the introduction of 
automatic machinery, but through higher workload and wages where no 
unemployment is created, This rationalisation we do not oppose 


Further conditions were specified, namely: (1) before any 
employer is allowed to introduce labour-saving machinery or 
rationalisation, he should obtain previous permission from the 
union ; and (2) before any scheme of rationalisation is allowed to 
be introduced, a joint body should go through all conditions and 
find out whether conditions which are suitable and necessary have 
been created for the introduction of rationalisation, and permit 
such rationalisation after properly training the workers and after 
first getting the consent of the workers involved 

These conditions might appear to preclude any possibility of 
agreement, especially where management is unwilling to expose 
itself to this type of negotiation and examination. But enlightened 
employers in interviews during 1954-55 stressed the importance of 
standardising conditions before new machinery and higher work 
loads were introduced, consulting the unions involved, introducing 
new equipment gradually to meet the Planning Commission's 
‘ safeguards ”, sharing gains through increases in basic wages of 
50 to 60 per cent. or more #, and rationalising management through 
internal efforts and amendment of the Companies Act, which would 
correct some of the abuses of the managing agency system 


1 Indian Worker, 2 Oct. 1955, p : i 

* This does not mean an increase in total earnings by an equal percent 
age, however Dearness allowance " (cost-of-living allowance) is generally 
equal to or more than basic wages in the textile industry, so that the incen 
tive effect of a 50 per cent. increase in basic wages 1s not so great as would 
appear. 
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Experience of several mills in cotton textiles and jute, largely 
before 1953, suggests the basis on which future progress mav be 
made, One large mill, for example, installed 400 Japanese automatic 
looms, with 16 to a weaver as compared to one weaver to one old 
non-automatic loom. 3ut there was no retrenchment fresh 
recruiting had stopped three years earlier and the mill added 
additional shifts and expanded production gradually to take up 
the slack. A new mill had been constructed nearby, and som« 
displaced workers from the older mill were transferred to this mill 
Finally, all transferred workers were guaranteed their previou 
earnings, and weavers on the automatic looms received a basi 
wage increase of 50 per cent 

\ more specific example of savings in costs and sharing gain 
with workers is found in the experience of another large cotton 
textile mill, which introduced automatic looms between 1951 and 
1953 with no net displacement. Before the change each weaver 
was assigned two ordinary looms and paid a monthly wage of 
55 rupees, plus 65 rupees in “ dearness allowance” (based on 
cost-of-living increas« a total of 120 rupees per month. When 
the automatic looms were introduced experimentally and a few 
weavers had been trained to operate them, the assignment in 
creased from eight to 44 per weaver as conditions were standardised. 
At this point the union requested an independent reassessment, 
which resulted in a recommendation of 38 automatic looms pet 
weaver. The final compromise in negotiations was 35 looms at a 
monthly wage per weav f 200 ruper plus 65 rupees dearne 
allowance. The basic wage w: early quadrupled ! because of the 
increased loom assignment ivin in labour cost that these 
permitted 

In the jute industry there have also been instance 
rationalisation. One large mill, for example, completely re-equipped 


its spinning room with new automatic machinery during 1953-54 
Thi involved the potential di placement of 500 worker but the 
I.N TU. union agreed to a procedurt of canvassing the WW) 


employees in the mill about possible separation under a scheme pro 


viding a severance bonu eq ial to half of the average monthly 
earnings (for the preceding 12 mont} for each year of continuou 
service.* Since 90 per cent. of the workers wer up countl 


from distant provinces where their families remained OO 
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this alternative. Those displaced in the spinning room were trans 
ferred to other jobs vacated by these retirements and no actual 
unemployment resulted.' Transferred workers were guaranteed 
their previous earnings, and those assigned to the automatic 
equipment received higher wages 

Generous sharing of gains from rationalisation with workers is 
an essential requirement for acceptance, as the experience of 
another large cotton mill shows. In this mill each weaver tended 
two non-automatic looms before automatic looms were introduced 
in 1953. A special group system of work assignments was developed 
in consultation with the weavers, battery hands and loom fixers 


and this also played an important role in effecting the change. But 
the weavers’ basic wage was raised from 65 rupees to 115 rupee 
per month, plus dearness allowance and an additional 15 to 20 per 


cent. as a production bonus. According to the mill manager thi 
amounted to 100 per cent. of the savings in direct labour costs on 
the new assignments and was possible because this particular mill 
was not a member of the Millowners’ Association.?, The higher 
wages were important in persuading the workers to try the new 
assignments, which were so much in demand that in November 
1954 there were over 100 applications from weavers on non-auto- 
matics for jobs in the automatic weave shed as vacancies occurred 
In the initial introduction, it should be pointed out, the management 
gave the workers and the union an absolute guarantee against any 
retrenchment. Workers who might be displaced were retrained 
and transferred to other jobs without any loss of earnings. 
Neither this mill nor any of the others, however, has been abl 
to install further automatic equipment since 1954, because of th: 
controversy that developed over the threat of actual and potential 
unemployment if all requests for the import of automatic machinery 
were approved. It is significant that this controversy arose in a 
large established industry like cotton textiles, where the ability of 
an expansion in total produc.ion to absorb displacement is limited 
by other wider considerations. First, there is understandable 
reluctance on the part of central planning authorities to permit 
further expansion of total production in already crowded centres 


1 The retired workers ", however, may attempt to re-entes the lal 
market in their home provinces and, failing to find jobs, become part « 
the unemployed labour force there [his problem in the jute industry wa 
discussed by the Labour Minister Conference in New Dehi in November 
1954, where it was claimed that some 42,000 workers (in a labour force of 
less than 300,000) had been retrenched as a result of rationalisation in jute 
mills during the preceding three years 

*It had withdrawn from the Association earlier because of its intention 
to pay higher wages for higher work assignments, which were not in line 
with the Association's standard scale 
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this condition, but the same circumstances are found in every 
industrially underdeveloped country with unemployed industrial 
labour.! Thus the following conclusions from the Indian experience 
may have a wider application. 


1. In established industries employing large numbers of 
workers it is generally unwise to introduce automatic machinery 
that is labour-displacing unless there is a planned expansion 
within the firm (preferably) or within the industry in the locality. 
When expansion takes place within the firm, as in several of the 
textile cases reviewed above, or as planned in the case of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company *, management has an opportunity, 
working with the union involved, to plan for the gradual introduc 
tion of new machinery, standardise preceding operations so that the 
new workload is possible with normal physical effort, share the 
savings with the workers asked to take the new machine assign 
ments, and avoid retrenchment by transferring displaced workers 
without loss of earnings to other jobs vacated by retirements 
deaths, and voluntary resignations. These measures are included 
in the “ safeguards ” suggested by the Planning Commission in the 
First Five-Year Plan, and they are consistent with best practice 
in India and in other more industrialised countries. The same prin 


ciples apply when rationalisation involving increased assignments 


on existing machines, as in the textile industry, is proposed. The 
alternative to gradual, planned rationalisation along these lines is 
the strong possibility that “ labour protest ” will erupt into strikes 
that would result in political instability and high economic cost. 


2. The extent to which savings should be shared among 
workers, consumers, and investors cannot be precisely defined. 
Heavy capital expenditures for modernisation clearly require some 
savings to be allocated to the suppliers of this capital, as pointed 


' See, for example, International Bank for Reconstruction and Deve 
ment: Report on Cuba (Washington, 1951), pp. 143-144 

* The Tata expansion programme involves an increase from the present 
1 million ton capacity of the Jamshedpur works to around 2 million tons 
by 1958. At the 1955 annual meeting, Mr. J]. Rk. D. Tata, Chairman, com 
mented that “ the proposed expansion would provide the opportunity to 
achieve smoothly and painlessly a substantial increase in output per capita 
at Jamshedpur involving no retrenchment and ensuring job security and 
higher earnings to {the Company's} workers in the years ahead Reported 
in Tata Monthly Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 9, Sep. 1955, p. 18. Mr. Tata in 
earlier annual reports had consistently called attention to the excess labour 
force employed in Jamshedpur in relation to actual needs. 

* For an excellent statement of management's obligations under rational- 
isation and the need for it, see J. R. D. Tata: Prerequisites of Prosperity, 
Extracts from the Chairman's Speech, Annual General Meeting of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Bombay, 26 Aug. 1954 
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out by the Planning Commission. Export industries that are in 
danger of losing their market to foreign competitors need to reduce 
prices out of the savings of rationalisation if these industries are 
to earn foreign exchange for the nation’s economic development 
programme. Price reductions to domestic consumers may help to 
expand the market and maintain or increase employment, unless 
machine-made products compete with labour-intensive handicraft 
industries. This latter consideration is clearly important in labour 
surplus economies like that of India, where increased employment 
is a more important immediate social goal than an increase pet 
head in the output of already employed workers 
linally, there is the question whether savings shared with 
workers should go only to those employed on the new machines or 
assignments, to funds providing for plant-wide increases in basi 
wages or annual bonuses to help all workers in the firm approach a 
living wage ", or to retrenchment benefits paid to those actually 
di placed Realistically, the price for the acceptancs by the workers 
of rationalisation, in every non-totalitarian industrial country, 
is “ sweetening the pay envelope ” with relatively higher earnings 
for those on the new machines or assignments. but the alternative 
claims of the workers to a share in the savings, and the other needs 
for sharing, are sufficient to caution managements and unions 
against adopting fixed positions in their negotiation When 
organised industrial workers are free to press their claims to a share 
in the savings, as they are in India and other democratic industrial 
nations, some slowing down of the rate of capital formation in 
the affected industries is probably the necessary price 


3. When established firms or industries cannot expand produc 
tion to absorb workers displaced by rationalisation, either b 
of a limited market or because of artificial limitation 
protect competing industries (as in the case of handloon 
textiles it may be wise public policy to discour 
rationalisation until the economic development prog 
generated additional employment in the same or in allied 
rhus, on the assumption that employment in the handloon 
will expand during the period of the Second bive-Year 


present limitation on total production of mill cloth in 
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relaxed only for production for the export market, is a wise measure 
to adopt until sufficient alternative industrial employment develops 
to absorb displaced mill workers, or the economy expands enough 
to permit more production in the mill sector as well as in the 
handloom industry. 

As employment increases in other industries, however, new 
jobs may not develop in the same geographical centres where 
rationalisation is proposed, or in sufficient volume to absorb 
displacements. In these cases there is little prospect that organised 
labour will agree to the modernisation measures that management 
considers necessary for survival until the workers actually begin 
losing their jobs through failure to rationalise.’ Where this do 
occur, the resulting unemployment may even strengthen labour 
opposition to rationalisation, if rationalisation is perceived as 
leading to further unemployment. Actually, in cases of genuine 
obsolescence of machinery, replacement by newer machines will 
help maintain employment ; but the problem of convincing the 
workers that faces even the most enlightened management in this 
situation is a difficult one. 


4. While rationalisation in established industries is fraught 
with many obstacles, the adoption of modern methods in new and 


expanding industries is much easier in industrially underdeveloped 


countries like India. It is significant that there has been no criticism 
of technological improvements in the engineering industry, wher 
existing plants have been modernised as production has expanded 
and where new plants are frequently equipped with automati 
machinery imported from Europe or America.* 

In a Calcutta plant manufacturing sewing machines and other 
metal products, for example, average employment expanded from 
1,400 in 1951 to about 3,000 in February 1955. The foundry in 
this plant had recently been mechanised, and numerous other 
changes in methods had been made. The manager of the plant 
had taken a personal interest in developing good relations with 
the union representing the firm's workers, and his approach to 
rationalisation was succinct : “ We explain, we demonstrate, and 
if trouble starts, we get together with the union and the men for 


1 Two well-informed observers told the author in India tl 
no chance that workers will accept automatic machinery in pla 
quated machinery until there are more mill closures as a rr 
les« ence 

* If new plants adopt the most modern technology available, they 
subsequent difficulties confronting plants that start with I ad 
technology and hope to adopt it later. Cf. GALENSON and LEIBi 


op. cit P 459 
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5. The task facing management in rationalisation, especially 
under the conditions existing in India and other labour-surplus 
underdeveloped economies, is to attempt to understand and meet 
the legitimate fears of workers affected by the changes. This has 
been done by a number of progressive managements, as has been 
seen, with considerable success in the past. It will be more difficult 
if the external environment is unfavourable—if the capacity of the 
industry is not permitted to expand, if the dominant labour 
organisation is under pressure from left-wing rivals which oppose 
any rationalisation, if new jobs are not developing in other industries 
in the same locality. But these conditions are not present in the 
same degree or will not persist in every industry, and management 
still has an opportunity to show its good faith (or lack of it) in 
the steps it takes to introduce the technical changes that accompany 
rationalisation, and the efforts it makes to reduce other costs than 
labour costs. The call for “ rationalisation of management ” is not 
an empty counter-charge by the unions ; 


, 


it has considerable 
relevance to the “ underdeveloped ” character of many firms in 
industrially underdeveloped countries, where sharp practices aimed 
at quick financial returns seem to have taken precedence over 
efforts to build an enterprise for long-run profits. 

Furthermore, management generally will have to be willing to 
share the gains from rationalisation with workers, and to be honest 
about the magnitude of these gains. So long as there is any feeling 
that, as one high Indian government official expressed it, “ most 
employers do not want to share the gains with their workers or 
with consumers ” but that “ they want to increase their profits and 
dividends to shareholders ” the possibility that labour will accept 
rationalisation programmes is slight. The climate in which labour 
management relations have developed is part of the broader setting 
within which the labour problems of rationalisation must be solved. 


6. Even with the best intentions and policies, however, private 
employers have considerably less freedom to work out these 
problems in an industrially underdeveloped country today than 
had their predecessors in the present older industrial nations at an 
earlier stage in economic development. The role of the State in 
economic development programmes is necessarily larger now than 
it was then, and the existence of the adult franchise means that 


political pressures resulting from unemployment and urban dis 
content must be reckoned with. The price of political stability 
may well be some slowing down of the pace of economic develop- 
ment, particularly in older established industries. 
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The first part of this article contains a survey 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in Latin Ameri 
by a comparative analysis of the legislation regulating 
association, particularly trade union association, and 
safeguarding the right to organise 

Collective bargaining, industrial disputes and their settlement, and 
the machinery ensuring harmonious co-operation between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations and the State are treated in the second 
part of this article, which will appear in the June issue of the Review 

[he author gives the warning that, although there may be points 
of resemblance between the legal texts of various Latin American 
countries, this in no way means that the actual conditions under 
which employers’ and workers’ organisations operate are similar 
for political, economic and cultural conditions vary greatly from 


country to country 


(GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
N the present article an ittempt w ll be made to sketch a broad 
picture of industrial relations in the twenty independent 
countries of Latin America. The statement of thi 
a pointer to the limitations of this article, 
countri have featu im col 
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racial and cultural origins and the divergent historical develop 
ment that distinguish them must not be overlooked. In spite of 
the literal similarity of many of the laws and regulations, this 
heterogeneity robs the conclusions drawn in the following pages 
of much of their general applicability. With this reservation we 
may now briefly review some of the sociological characteristics 
without a knowledge of which it would be impossible to make a 
valid analysis of the juridical aspects of the various types of 
industrial organisation. 


Social and Economic Condttions 


The countries of Latin America are at widely varying stages 
of development, while within each some branches of the 
economy are still at the pre-industrial stage or in the throes of 
social and economic change at a time when others—sometimes 
partly as a result of factors outside the country’s economic life 
have become highly industrialised and diversified. In Latin 
America as elsewhere, employers’ and workers’ organisations and 
the social institutions they have created are the product of economi 
development and, as this varies so widely from one country to 
another, the diversity of structure, size, programmes and practical 
aims of such organisations can readily be imagined. 

A typically industrialised society hardly appears to exist in 
any of the Latin American countries.’ Except in a few of them 
enjoying exceptionally favourable conditions, and even then only 
in certain areas and branches of the economy, Latin American 
society is still passing through the final stages of an economic era 
dominated by institutions quite different from those under which 
the European trade union movements were founded and developed, 
The population of Latin America—except in a few countries such 
as Argentina, Chile and Uruguay—is overwhelmingly rural; in 
other words, a high proportion of the working population has not 
yet reached the stage where employers’ and workers’ organisations 
can be formed, for in Latin America, as in other parts of the world, 
trade unionism in agriculture is late and slow in developing. On 
the other hand, it cannot be asserted that farm workers have been 
systematically denied any opportunity of combining together. It 
would be truer to say that low trade union membership and the 
absence of any tradition of collective bargaining are due rather to 
the pattern of agrarian economy prevailing in Latin American 


! See United Nations: The Economic Development of Latin America and 
its Principal Problems (New York, Economic Commission for Latin America, 


1950), Chs. I and II 
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countries. Even in those countnes—most of them on the continent 
tropical fringe—that are given over to large-scale single-crop cultiva 
tion (bananas, sugar, coffee, cocoa, etc.), it cannot be said that the 
workers have been unionised on a scale proportionate to the part 
played by the plantations in the national econom: 

Ihe unstable economic structure of many Latin American 
countries has likewise been reflected in the growth of the track 


union movement. This economic unbalance can be characteris 


as follows: the majority of national economies, being overdepen- 
dent on the production of a single commodity, are acutely sensitive 
to fluctuations in the international economic situation, which 1 
completely outside their control ; to a large extent their national 
resources have been developed with the help of foreign capital 
that their economies are complementary to those of the creditor 
countries ; the over-all purchasing power of the population—and 
therefore of the working cla is still very small, resulting in low 
liv ing standards; Jabour productivity is low; and trade and commun 
ications between them are on a limited scale, eté this unbalanced 
economic development has its parallel in the disproportionate 
growth of trade unionism in individual industries, ¢ the Cuban 
sugar and Venezuelan petroleum industries—typical examples of 
countries where one industry has expanded out of all proportion to 
the rest of the national economy 

Mention should also be made of one factor that has had a sharp 
impact on the whole pattern of industrial relations in Latin America 
since the war. Most countries have launched industrialisation 
schemes because they felt impelled to check this chronic economu 
instability, which became particularly acute when the war ended 
Nevertheless, the aims of this drive for industrialhsatio 
no means clear-cut, as they are affected by poli 


economic considerations. In the words of an Ameri 
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Brazil, Mexico and Uruguay, by fostering the growth of heavy 
industries and giving an unprecedented fillip to the State’s own 
industrial and commercial activities. 


Legal Traditions and Political Ideologies 


In reviewing the functioning of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, it is important to bear in mind the legal framework 
within which they operate. Law in Latin America follows the 
Roman tradition, i.e. it consists of written law established by 
non-judicial bodies. The traditional role of the judge—or of the 
administrative authorities—is to interpret positive law enacted 
by means of legislation. This explains the tendency for each 
country to codify the separate rules that together make up its 
body of law, and the majority of Latin American countries have 
issued codified versions of their industrial law. In a very few 
countries, with a better established and more mature legal tradition, 
case law (built up by the courts and administrative authorities) 
and the law created by the employers and workers themselves 
through collective agreements are both coming into greater prom- 
inence as being more flexible means of regulating labour relations, 
This emphasis on legal forms explains one point that should not 
be overlooked—the unlimited scope for disparity between statutory 
standards and actual social conditions. Very often these standards 
are statements of political principles rather than operative regula- 
tions governing the activities of employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions, which in many countries develop in accordance with 
unwritten laws that are at variance with the enactments and, in 
practice, form exceptions to them. 

The Roman legal tradition is clearly exemplified in the sphere 
of industrial relations. The chief aim of Latin American workers 
and the method by which they try to enforce their detailed claims 
seems to be to induce the agencies of the State to make fresh 


enactments that can be applied to each case at issue through the 
normal machinery of the law. Unlike the unions in the English- 
speaking countries, with their pragmatic approach, the Latin 


American trade union movement has preferred to develop under 
a form of tacit state supervision whereby each individual social 
advance needs to be sanctioned and ratified by authority. 

It follows that the duty of the State is to confirm and consolidate 
any fresh social advance. In the majority of countries the State 
retains the power to intervene in industrial relations, having to 
some extent determined their character beforehand by creating 
the legal framework for their development. This state interven- 
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tion—-which perhaps results from the protective role assumed by 
the State towards employers’ and workers’ organisations and it 

position as the driving force behind industrialisation—may take 
a wide variety of forms ranging from the registration of employer 

and workers’ organisations and collective agreements and the 
supervision of trade union funds to direct patronage designed in 
many cases to encourage the trade union movement in its early 
stages. 

It should be emphasised that in those countries where trade 
unionism first emerged—Argentina, Mexico and Chile for exampl 
the transition from straightforward friendly societies to trade 
unions took place largely under the influence of the political idco 
logies of the European immigrants. In other words trade unionism 

a largely urban movement—was an off-shoot of party politi 
and this initial link has been a persistent feature of Latin American 
trade unionism, with the result that the chronic political instabilit 
of many countries in the New World has embroiled their youthful 
trade union movements in the vicissitudes of a very turbuler 
political life. Moreover, this emphasis on politics ha 
to devote a great deal of their energies to pressing their indu 
claims directly upon the authorities, thereby allowing 


extent encouraging, the state intervention referred to 


THE POSITION OF EMPLOYERS’ AND WoRKERS’ OR: 


Since the Second World War great strides ha 
by the trade union movements in nearly all Latin 
tries not only in membership but also in their influence 
and political life. It is somewhat difficult to interpret 


published statistics accurately, as any international « 


are virtually ruled out by the irregular intervals betwee 

and the next and the variety of criteria employed. Trade union 
organisation appears to be based on the union sho | vhich 
few reliable details are available since the interest 

are closely bound up with those of their own undertaking 
employers’ organisations are relatively | cle 

unions so far as purely industrial matters are con 

it is difficult to draw a line between strictl 

and other forms of civil or commercial acti 


W orkers Organi 


Ihe oldest of i¢ urviving Col 
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of Trade Unions since 1945. It was this organisation with its 
continent-wide membership which gave the initial impulse to the 


trade union movement in such countries as Guatemala, Costa Rica 
and Ecuador. In late years, for political and ideological reasons, a 
number of splits have taken place within the movement—aun- 
questionably as a result of developments in international trade 
unionism —and the C.T.A.L. has lost some of the largest national 
trade union organisations affiliated to it, e.g. in Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Colombia and Chile. 

The Inter-American Confederation of Workers (C.1.T.), which 
was founded in 1948 with the help of the North American trade 
union organisations, took part in the conference held in London 
in 1949 at which the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (1.C.F.T.U.) was set up. Subsequently, the Inter-American 
Workers’ Conference held in Mexico City in 1951 decided to set 
up a regional secretariat of the I.C.F.T.U. for the Western Hemi 
sphere, to be known as the Inter-American Regional Organisation 
(O.R.1.T.), which at present has its headquarters in Mexico City. 
The C.1.T. was thereupon dissolved and all its members were 
incorporated in the O.R.I.T. The O.R.I.T. stands for trade union 
solidarity throughout the continent and, apart from organisations 
in the United States and Canada, extends its activities—like the 
C.T.A.L.—to the non-metropolitan territories on the mainland 
and in the Caribbean area. 

In November 1952 a meeting was held in Mexico City which 
set up the Organisation of Latin American Trade Unions 
(A.T.L.A.S.). This body has remained independent of the world 
trade union organisations and for three years included among its 
principal members the Argentine General Confederation of Labour. 
Its other members are in Mexico, Colombia and various countries 
of Central America. 

The social-Christian trade union movement, represented by the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions (I.F.C.T.U.), 
recently made an effort to form a Latin American branch by setting 
up the Latin American Confederation of Christian Trade Unions 
with its headquarters in Santiago, Chile. 

Bearing in mind this general picture of the trade union situation 
in the continent, it is now possible to make a brief survey of the 
position in each country. 

The Republic of Argentina is the country with the oldest 
trade union tradition in Latin America and some organisations 
such as the Brotherhood, the Railway Union and the Argentine 
Regional Labour Federation (F.O.R.A.) were founded as far back 
as the last century. The largest national organisation is the 
General Confederation of Labour, formed in 1930 when a number 
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of federations combined. It has played a tremendous part in 
Argentine social and political affairs since the war. Following 
the revolution of 16 September 1955 a Controller has been appoint 
ed! and it has broken away from the Organisation of Latin 
American Trade Unions (A.T.L.A.S Phe component unions are 
organised in a number of national federations, the largest of which 
are made up of commercial employees, textile workers, printing 
workers, bank clerks, municipal workers, metal workers, worket 
in the meat-packing and food trades, petroleum workers, et 
Trade unionism among farm workers on the other hand is not on a 


comparable scale and tends to be on a fe gional ba 1S Government 


officials and employees of autonomous state enterprises are also 
unionised 

In Bolivia the central organisation is the Federation of Bolivian 
Workers (C.O.B.), which has no international affiliation It 
comprises national federations which include those of the min 
workers, petroleum workers, building and railway workers, factor 
workers, etc. Agrarian trade unionism ts of recent growth ? and a 
federation of peasants has now been formed. The Federation of 
Bolivian Workers plays an important part in the country’s political 
life and fills a number of ministerial posts (mines and petroleum 
labour, rural affairs and public works 

In Brazil, trade unionism began in 1930 under the impulse of 
the theories of the kstado Novo "—a political programme with 
a corporative flavour which inspired the 1937 Brazilian Constitu 
tion. The structure of the trade union movement was prescribed 
by the State.* There are three trade union confederations, including 
the National Confederation of Industrial Workers representing 
some 1,600,000 members, and the Confederation of Commercial 
Workers with some 800,000 member These confederations are 
divided into federations which cover the trade pre cribed by law 
[he most important branches of industry represented are the food 
trades building textiles and clothing, met tllurg’ and metal 
working, printing, mining and petroleum, rubber, etc. Alongside 
these large confederations are the organisations of the transport 
workers, which form a number of federations representing sea and 
river transport, railways, stevedoring, urban transport and road 
haulage, et The foregoing national confederations have been 
specially authorised by Parliament to affiliate to the O.R.L.T. and 
they now represent the largest block of member 
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tion. Rural workers have been unionised on a smaller scale, the 
Brazilian Confederation of Agriculture having only recently been 
formed. 

In Chile the main confederations are the United Confederation 
of Chilean Workers, Chilean Confederation of Labour and the 
Confederation of Privately Employed Clerical Workers. The 
Chilean Confederation of Labour is affiliated to the O.R.I.T. ; the 
United Confederation of Workers, which appears to have the 
largest membership, has no international affiliations. According to 
official figures there were over 2,100 trade unions in Chile in the 
first half of 1955 ; of these 1,400 were occupational or craft unions, 
some 700 were “ industrial” unions and 21 were agricultural 
unions. The membership of trade unions appears to be of the order 
of 300,000, The best organised groups are the railway and clerical 
workers together with the copper and coal miners and, to a lesser 
extent, the petroleum, nitrate, textile and metallurgical workers. 
Seafarers and dockworkers belong to the Chilean Maritime Con- 
federation, 

In Colombia there are at present two confederations: the 
Confederation of Colombian Workers (C.T.C.), which is the older, 
and the Colombian Workers’ Union (U.T.C.).! Both claim approxi- 
mately 200,000 members and comprise both regional and industrial 
federations. The component industrial organisations usually 
consist of national federations such as the National Textile Workers’ 
Federation, the National Petroleum Workers’ Federation, the 
National Building Workers’ Federation, the National Farm 
Workers’ Federation, etc. The National Confederation of Clerical 
Workers follows an independent course. Trade union censuses in 
recent years show that the majority of Colombian workers are 
members of small works unions which seldom have more than 
100 members.? 

In Costa Rica the leading workers’ organisations are the 
Rerum Novarum Confederation of Costa Rican Workers, affiliated 
to the O.R.I1.T., the General Confederation of Costa Rican Workers 
affiliated to the C.T.A.L., and the National Confederation of 
Costa Rican Workers. The membership of the Rerum Novarum 
Confederation appears to exceed 3,000 and that of the General 
Confederation of Labour 2,000. There are 13 federations including 
one composed of banana plantation workers. The total number of 
trade unionists, according to official statistics is approximately 
15,000. 


' The National Confederation of Workers recently went out of existence, 
* See Ministerio de Trabajo, Seccién de Supervigilancia Sindical : Primer 
censo sindical de Colombia (1947), pp. 3 ff. 
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In Cuba the only recognised central organisation is the Cuban 
Confederation of Labour (C.T.C.) with a membership of 1,200,000, 
which is affiliated to the O.R.I.T. It comprises 49 regional in 
dustrial federations, including those of the sugar, transport, and 
tobacco workers, etc., which in turn are made up of a total of over 
2,000 member unions. A second confederation, the General Con 
federation of Labour, which is affiliated to the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and the C.T.A.L., is not recognised by the Gov 
ernment. ; 

In the Dominican Republic the only recognised worker 
organisation is the Dominican Confederation of Labour with 
approximately 200,000 members, divided into 11 provincial 
federations and one industrial federation ; it has no international 
affiliations 

In Ecuador there are four national confederation the Con 
federation of Ecuadorean Workers, affiliated to the C.T.A.L., the 
Kcuadorean Confederation of Catholic Worker the National 
Labour Front and the General Union of Clerical Worker Phe 
first two are believed to be the largest. Some federations poss 
a certain amount of independence, e.g. the Guayas Confederation 
of Workers, which operates in the most heavily industrialised area 
of the country and is affiliated to the O.R.I.1 

In Guatemala, since the General Confederation of Workers 
(affiliated to the C.T.A.L.) and the National Confederation of 
Peasants were dissolved in 1954, two new central organisations 
have come into being, viz. the Independent Trade Union Federa 
tion and the Trade Union Council of Guatemala, neither of which 
has yet been officially recognised 

In Haiti the chief organisations are the Confederation of Labour 
of the Republic of Haiti (affiliated to the A.T.L.A.S.), the National 
Union of Haitian Workers (affiliated to the O.R.I.T.) and the 
Confederation of Haitian Christian Worker 

In Honduras no central organisation exists as yet, since the 
main unions, with a membership of banana plantation and railway 
workers, have been formed only recently. 

Mexico! has been the scene of sharp conflicts between large 
central organisations claiming to be the sole mouthpiece of the 
Mexican working class. The Confederation of Mexican Worker 
(C.T.M.), with a membership of 1 million, is affiliated to the 
O.R.1.T. and derives a great deal of strength from its relationship 
with the Institutional Revolutionary Party and from its member 


organisations in industry itself, particularly those comprising the 


1 Cf. Alfonso L6pez APparicy kl movimient brevo en México. Ante- 
cedentes, desarollo, tendencias (Mexico City, Editorial Ju 1952 
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textile, petroleum, railway and building workers. A number of 
other central organisations are, however, active, e.g. the Mexican 
Regional Workers’ Confederation (C.R.O.M.), affiliated to the 
A.T.L.A.S., the Association of Christian Trade Unions, the Mining 
and Metallurgical Workers’ Union, the Revolutionary Confedera- 
tion of Workers and Peasants (C.R.O.C.) (with no international 
affiliations), etc., whose divergent policies are reflected in their 
programmes, titles and affiliations to various international bodies. 
In addition, a number of national federations have maintained 
their independence, e.g. the Miners’ Federation. Unionisation in 
the countryside has gained more ground in Mexico than in any 
other Latin American country. The National Peasant Confedera 
tion, which is affiliated to the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
has a large number of members among the rural workers. (These 
organisations are in fact not unions of agricultural wage earners 
in the strict sense of the term, but rather of independent small! 
holders.) According to official statistics there are in Mexico 175 
federations of workers and 14 confederations. 

In Nicaragua the Workers’ Organising Committee for Free 
Trade Unions operates under the auspices of the O.R.I.T., while a 
number of banana workers’ organisations are affiliated to the 
A.T.L.AS. 

In Panama there are seven federations including the Workers’ 
Trade Union Federation, affiliated to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions ; the General Union of Workers ; the Federation of 
Farm Workers’ Unions and the Independent Trade Union Federa 
tion, affiliated to the O.R.L.T. 

In Paraguay the Paraguayan Confederation of Workers is 
also affiliated to the O.R.L.T. 

The Confederation of Peruvian Workers (C.T.P.) is the central 
organisation in Peru and claims some 350,000 members. In fact 
however, its activities have been in abeyance since 1948, although 
a number of attempts have been made to reorganise it. The 
largest federations—which in practice act as central organisa 
tions-—are made up of textile workers, drivers, petroleum workers 
salaried employees and bank employees. In 1950 there were in 
Peru over 25 federations recognised by the Government. 

E1 Salvador does not allow the formation of trade union federa 
tions or confederations. 

In Uruguay the Uruguayan Trade Union Confederation, which 
is affiliated to the O.R.1.T., appears to be the most vigorous 
central organisation with a membership of some 40,000 workers 
The General Union of Workers, which also claims a memb«e rship 
of 40,000, is affiliated to the C.T.A.L. The largest federations are 
those of the bank employees, dockworkers, meat packers, etc 
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lear 


Civil servants and the clerical staffs and workers of independent 
public bodies also have their own trade unions. 

At the present time the chief central organisation recognised 
in Venezuela since the dissolution of the National Confederation 
of Workers in 1949 is the National Confederation of Venezuelan 
Workers which was set up at the end of 1954. Its membership 
totals more than 300,000 and it is not affiliated to any international 
body. The Venezuelan industry in which trade unionism is most 
widespread is petroleum, but attempts to combine the large number 
of existing unions in a single national organisation have so far 
failed. Although lacking in official recognition the Committee for 
the Federation of the Organised Workers of Venezuela, which is 
affiliated to the Latin American Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions and to the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, would appear to be operating as a de facto organisation 
Towards the end of 1955 there were some 700 individ union 


in Venezuela. 
i mployers’ Organisation: 


In the main the employers’ organisations in La 
which are usually much older than the earliest wo 
tions have grown out of associations formed to enable 
to speak with one voice in dealing with the authoritu 
competitors or out of the need for concerted action to cope with 
internal or external crises that threatened the stability of the 
national economy ; in other words the reasons have been primarily 
economi [hroughout Latin America the employers’ organisa 
tions started—and in many countries have continued—as indu 
trial development bodies, chambers of commerce, rural and agricul 
tural associations, special committees set up by commodity 
exchanges to study questions connected with the labour market 
etc. Except in very recent times the European tem whereby 
the employers form independent organisations to d with social 
matters has had no equivalent in Latin America.’ As a rul 
employers conduct collective bargaining individually. Faced with 
the emergence of a vigorous trade union movement Latin Americai 


employers have, in some instances, adopted similar methods of 


the 


I 
organisation to those used by the workers. But this is onl 


' 


in the very few countries where industrialisation ha 
tangible result Accordingly the tendency to form 


tions is not yet widespread 


See Guy J. P 
North America ”, in 


1951, pp. 507-536 
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The American Conference of Associations of Commerce and 
Production, which met in Montevideo in 1941, reviewed the 
position throughout the continent in this respect. As the workers 
had succeeded in establishing a continental united front in the 
shape of the C.T.A.L. while the policies of governments were 
co-ordinated through the Pan-American Union, it was decided 
to set up the Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production 
(C.1.C.Y.P.) with its headquarters in Montevideo, The membership 
of the C.1.C.Y.P. only comprises national employers’ federations 
or confederations. These include the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and National Association of Manufacturers, the Brazilian 
National Confederation of Industry, the Colombian National 
Association of Industry, the Cuban National Association of 
Industry, the Chilean Confederation of Production and Commerce, 
the Mexican Confederation of Chambers of Industry, the Peruvian 
National Society for Industry, the Uruguayan Chamber of Industry 
and National Chamber of Commerce, and the Venezuelan Federa- 
tion of Chambers and Associations of Commerce and Production 
amongst others. The C.1.C.Y.P. holds conferences from time to 
time, the last of them having met in Mexico City in 1954; it has a 
number of special committees including one for questions of social 
policy. But even the work of this great continental employers’ 
organisation is largely concerned with economic problems such as 
the establishment of commodity exchanges, stock markets, inter- 
American trade, etc. In the individual countries themselves, 
employers have preferred, even when allowed to form associations, 
to combine in either trading or non-trading corporations (commod- 
ity exchanges, etc.). In Brazil, however, the law makes provision 
for employers to organise for exclusively industrial purposes along 
the same lines as the workers. Such industrial associations of 
employers must comprise not less than a third of the establishments 
in the trade concerned ; recognition is only granted to one associa- 
tion in any given area, In turn these organisations, provided they 
are more than five in number, may form a federation. As will be 
seen below, the employers’ and workers’ organisations form seven 
parallel confederations. The Brazilian national employers’ confed- 
erations are affiliated to the Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production. 


THE I.L.0. AND FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


Between 1948 and 1952 the International Labour Conference 
adopted a number of international instruments dealing with 
freedom of association and industrial relations. The Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
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1948 (No. 87) lays down the principle that workers and employers, 
without distinction whatsoever and without previous authorisation, 
shall have the right to establish and to join organisations olf their 
own choosing. These organisations have the nght to draw up their 
own rules, to elect their representatives and leaders, to organise 
their administration and activities and to join national or inte 
ational federations and confederation Ihe Convention further 
lays down the principle that workers’ and employers’ organisations 
may not be dissolved or disbanded by administrative authority 


rhe public authorities must refrain from any interference in their 


internal affairs. The acquisition of legal personality must not be 
subjected to conditions calculated to nullify these rights. States 
must ensure that the law of the land does not impair the guarantees 
provided by the Convention. 

The Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining Convention, 
1949 (No. 98), states inter a/ia that workers must be given adequate 
protection against acts of anti-union discrimination in respect of 
their employment. Workers’ and employers’ organisations must 
enjoy adequate protection against any acts of interference by each 
other ; in particular, the formation of employer-controlled workers’ 
organisations must be prevented. Measures must be taken in 
accordance with national conditions to encourage and promote 
the full development and utilisation of machinery for voluntary 
negotiation between employers and workers’ organisations with a 
view to the regulation of terms and conditions of employment by 
means of collective agreements.? 

More recently the International Labour Conference adopted 
the Collective Agreements Recommendation, 1951, the Voluntary 
Conciliation and Arbitration Recommendation, 1951, and the 
Co-operation at the Level of the Undertaking Recommendation, 
1952.3 So far relatively few Latin American countries have ratified 
the two Conventions mentioned above. Convention No. 87 has 
been ratified by Cuba, Guatemala, Mexico and Uruguay and 
Convention No. 98 by Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala and Uruguay.* Neverthel all these instruments 
have influenced the legal doctrines of the Latin American countries 
and have been invoked by the employers’ and workers’ organisa 
tions in a number of instance 

The immediate precedents of these Conventions and Recom 
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mendations are to be found in the resolutions passed by the Third 
Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation (Mexico City, 1946), which were themselves 
based on texts adopted by previous Latin American labour confer- 
ences. At the Mexico City Conference a number of resolutions were 
adopted which dealt with constitutional provisions for freedom 
of association, freedom of association, protection of the right to 
organise and to bargain collectively, voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration and the validity and extension of collective agreements. ! 
These resolutions were, of course, less general in scope than the 
Conventions mentioned above since they concerned regional condi- 
tions. They recommended among other things that there should be 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of association ; that employers 
and workers whether public or private should, without distinction 
of occupation, sex, race, colour, creed or nationality, be entitled to 
form organisations of their own choosing without previous authori- 
sation; and that, in cases where dissolution is imposed by way of 
penalty for certain acts deemed illegal, the parties concerned should 
be entitled to full protection of the appropriate procedure. On the 
subject of collective labour agreements it was recommended that 
the provisions of any such agreement should be applicable to all the 
workers in the undertaking even though they are not members of 
the organisation which concluded the agreement and that, where the 
extension of collective agreements to employers and workers who 
were not parties to the original agreements is provided for by law, 
such extension should be made subject to certain specific safeguards. 

At the Fourth Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation held in Montevideo in 1949 
resolutions were passed dealing with the settlement of collective 
disputes arising out of the interpretation or application of collective 
agreements ; the right of association of agricultural workers ; and 
freedom of association, it being recommended that the Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 
1948 should be ratified. The Conference condemned police and 
political practices that were contrary to human dignity and the 
right of association. At the Fifth Conference of American States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation held in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1952, in view of the interest shown by American States 
at all the previous regional labour conferences since the first at 
Santiago (Chile) in 1936 in enforcing the right of employers and 


workers to organise, a resolution was passed, the operative part 
of which stated inter alia that 


' See Record of Proceedings (Montreal, 1.L.0., 1946), pp. 281-285 
* See Record of Proceedings (Geneva, 1.L.O., 1951), pp. 256-258 and 271 
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and regulations of different countries but it must be borne in mind 
during the comparative analysis given below that any such textual 
analogies in no way mean that the actual conditions under which 
employers’ and workers’ organisations operate are similar since 
political, economic and cultural conditions vary greatly from one 
country to another. 


Freedom of Association as a Civil and Industrial Right 


Traditionally Latin American constitutions have recognised 
the civil right of association. This guarantee enabled the trade 
union movement to develop in the majority of countries although 
in its early days it encountered severe restrictions. Even today a 
number of constitutions do not refer specifically to the right to 
organise in industry but only recognise freedom of association in 
general.! Others, in addition to guaranteeing freedom of association 
in general, refer specifically to the right to organise for industrial 
purposes.* When the right of association is constitutionally 
recognised in general terms, it applies in principle to all inhabitants 
of the country without distinction of occupation, race, creed o1 
even nationality. But there is a tendency for the newer constitu 
tions to go into greater detail and to refer specifically to the nght 
to organise for industrial purposes as a right with its own charac 
teristics which distinguish it from the right to associate for civil 
purposes. 

The 1917 Mexican Constitution was the first in Latin America 
to refer specifically to the industrial right. Section 123 (XVI) 
recognises the right “ of both workers and employers ” to combine 
in trade unions, trade associations, etc., to safeguard their respective 
interests. The same section also recognises the right to strike, sets 


up conciliation and arbitration machinery, guarantees trade union 


immunity (/uero sindical), etc. The most recent constitutions have 
continued this trend. For example the Bolivian Constitution 
of 1945 (as amended in 1947) state 


Paraguay, Legislative Decree No. 18079 dated 6 No 1939 concerning 
industrial associations ; Legislative Decree No. 211 dated 4 Sep. 1943 
concerning the right to form trade unio 

Peru : Decree dated 23 Mar. 1936: recognition and control of associa 
tions 

El Salvador ; Decree No, 353 dated 21 Aug. 1951: Industrial Associa 
tions (L.S. 1951 (Sal. 3 

Venezuela ; Decree dated 21 Oct. 1947: Labour Act (L.S. 1947 (Ven. 2 

1 See, for example, the Constitutions of Colombia, 1945 (section 44 
Chile, 1925, amended in 1943 (section 10 (5 Peru, 1933 (section 27), the 
Dominican Republic, 1947 tion 6), Paraguay 1940 (section 19) and 
Nicaragua, 1950 (section 1 

2 See, for example the Cor itutior iguay, 1951 ections 
57), Venezuela, 1953 (section and iba, 1940 tions 37 and 69) 
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Ihe Ecuadorean Constitution of 1946 grants employers and 
workers freedom to associate for industrial purposes while stipulat 
ing that no person may be compelled to join such an association 
Ihe Argentine Constitution of 1853 (as amend in 1949) ! ree 
nises the right “to form unions freely and to take part in other 
lawful activities for the defence of occupational interest whil 
any obstruction of the exercise of this right is punishable 

Other constitution ich as those of Cuba ection 69), El 
Salvador ? section 19. and Panama 1946 ection O regulate 
in detail the exercise of the right of association for industrial 
purposes and d il with matters that el / ‘ le » detailed 
regulations or current practic wef xamp while 
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right to organise f onomu | 
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| 


reject the registration of a trade union ; it ge tate that 


any such union may only be di lved by court order [he 1946 


; 


Brazilian Constitution *, in a departure from the corporative system 
embodied in the previous 1937 Constitution, stat There shall 
be freedom to form occupational or trade union associations and 
the law shall provide rules for their constitution, their lawful 
power of representation in collective labour agreements and thei 
power to exercise functions delegated by the public authority 
section 159 Another section states that no association ¢ 
for lawful purpose may be di lved excey 
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in nature from one country to another 
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and Mexico! have set up legal machinery to safeguard constitu- 
tional rights, and any detailed regulations placing unreasonable 
restrictions on recognised rights would be declared unconstitutional. 
But in El Salvador, for example, although the Constitution (sec- 
tion 192) recognises the right to organise, the absence of specific 
regulations has been held to impede the establishment of industrial 
organisations (in this instance, by employers). 


FORM AND CONSTITUTION OF EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ 
ORGANISATIONS 2 


The trade unions, unlike the employers’ organisations, are 
subject to special control imposed not by their own movement 
but by the regulating authorities. Governments consider that it 
is the responsibility of these authorities, in the unions’ own 
interests, to regulate their structure and duties in detail and 
thereby lay the foundation for a system of industrial relations 


Prior Recognition and Incorporated Status 


In accordance with the civil law tradition, which does not 
admit the existence of bodies corporate unless they have been 
recognised by the State, employers’ and workers’ organisation 
in all Latin American countries are not held to exist legally, i. 
they are unable to contract obligations and exercise their rights 
until they have been specifically recognised by the administrative 


authorities as bodies corporate. For example, the Constitution 
of Nicaragua states (section 9) : 


Unions or associations may be 
formed for any lawful purpose, but bodies corporate set up for 
moral, cultural and economic purposes require approval by the 
State’. Questions affecting incorporated status are usually dealt 
with by bodies responsible to the ministries of labour. First, the 
organisation must comply with a number of statutory require- 
ments regarding the number of members, the official headquarters, 
the minutes of the constituent meeting, the composition of the 
first executive board, the accounting and auditing procedure, etc. 
In some cases incorporated status is automatically acquired once 
the association is recognised by virtue of being officially registered 
Under the legislation of most countries, however, registration is 


' Constitution of Mexico (1917), sections 103 and 107. 

* No account is given here of the employers’ organisations since, by and 
large, they were formed as trading or non-trading corporations sub yject to 
the ordinary provisions of the law and hence call for no particular comment 
This, of course, does not mean that employers are prevented from formi: 
their own industrial associations 
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not equivalent to permission from the State for the organisation 
to begin operations, since the administrative authorities are 
usually required to grant registration as long as the statutory 
requirements are fulfilled. In some countries, such as Colombia ! 
and Ecuador? for example, the by-laws must also be approved 


cll 
before incorporated status is granted. In others the labour 


inspectors (Chile *) or the local authorities (Peru) must first be 
satisfied that it is a bona fide organisation. The Colombian Labour 
Code (section 372) is typical in its regulation of the legal con 


sequences of incorporated Statu 


industrial associ 


duti wy exercise sucl 


a body corporate and it 1 


Uruguay is the only Latin American country where unions ¢ 
, 


operate as de facto associations without any previou obligation to 
register or to obtain incorporated status 


Categories of Employers’ and Workers’ Organisat 

Many Latin American countries have introduced a distinction 
between various types of industrial organisations and by implica 
tion grant a statutory monopoly of the re presentation ol « mployer 
and workers to those organisations that are recognised. In Brazil 
the law distinguishes between two possible types of ociation, 
whether of employers or workers. On the one hand 1 Ox 
tion formed to study and safegu the econom« 
interests of all persons engaged in the same trade or 
in similar trades or occupation ind on the other 
association, 1.e. an officially registered and reco 
composed of persons in an “ occupational cate 
by the similarity of conditions of life arising 
occupation or employment. Only one association ma 
in each area as representing a given occupational cate 
must comprise not less than a third of the potential 
Once an association has been recognised it has the 
represent the workers and other persons in that cate 
as to conclude collective agreements and above all 
compulsory contribution known as the “ industrial] 


h is payable by all workers in the same occupaty 
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As compared with the recognised industrial associations, the other 
organisations set up to safeguard the joint interests of their members 
have much more restricted powers where industrial relations are 
concerned. In Argentina the law allows industrial associations 
to be formed freely, but those unions with “ corporate trade 
union status which is granted by the labour authorities and 
is equivalent for industrial and even for civil purposes to recog- 
nition as a body corporate, have the exclusive right to represent 
industrial interests, particularly in negotiating collective agree- 
ments.! A union can only obtain “ corporate trade union status ” 


” 


if the number of contributing members is sufficiently representative 
in relation to the number of persons in the trade concerned. Once 
recognition has been granted, the union is included in a special 
register, An organisation that has been refused recognition may 
make an appeal to the highest administrative authorities and can 
in any event continue to function as an association subject to the 


ordinary provisions of the law, but as a body corporate only. A 


recent regulation # has laid down that the representation of Argen 
tine workers for the purpose of concluding new collective agree 
ments will not henceforth be a monopoly of unions with corporate 
trade union status. 

In Colombia * the “ basic ” unions, i.e. those formed by workers 
within the same establishment, possess a number of privileges, 
among which are the right to represent their members, to submit 
claims, and to negotiate collective agreements. In order to safe- 
guard these rights Colombian law only allows one union—that 
with the largest membership—to exist in any given establishment. 
In Chile * a distinction is drawn between “ industrial ” unions and 
craft or occupational unions. An industrial union can be set up 
on the decision of 55 per cent. of the workers in an establishment, 
works or industry. Once it has obtained incorporated status, the 
remaining workers automatically become members and the union 
thereby acquires the powers of representation and bargaining, as 
well as the right to share in the profits of the undertaking 

This distinction between industrial and occupational unions is 
common in other countries such as Bolivia, Mexico and Venezuela, 
for example. It is a statutory reflection of the very real part played 
by small union shops in the conduct of industrial relations, although 
in the majority of countries, this division of unions into categories 


! Decree No. 23852/45, sections 9 et seg 
Decree dated 17 Feb. 1956 concerning minimum wage 
agreements, etc, (Boletin de Informacién (Ministerio de Trabajo 
yi ial . No 146 43) 
* Labour Code, section 357 


‘ | abour Code. section 385 
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does not involve granting a monopoly of representation to any 


one organisation 


Special Cases (Farm Workers, Publi 

Usually, however, it does not follow that the formation of 
trade unions is allowed in all occupations. This is particularly true 
of farm workers, officials and public servant who are normally 
covered by special regulations Thus in Argentina!, Bolivia ? 


t 


Brazil .< hile *, the Dominican Republi 5 El Salvador ®, Uruguay 
and Venezuela’? among others, farm workers are either excluded from 
the night to form unions or are subject to special regulations 
Argentina, for example, they do not posse the right to ne 
collective agreements, although they are represented on thi 
boards that fix minimum wages ; and they may not go on 
In Chile the agricultural unions are bodies in which employer 
and workers collaborate, chiefly to improve rural housing, promot 
co-operation, et [his position, however, 1s not of outstandin 
importance in many countries as long as the degree of economu 
development is insufficient for the workers themselv 0 be 
conscious of the need to combine in defence of thei 
[The State makes good this need by intervening directly an 
wages and working conditions in one way or another 

Few countries grant the right of association to offi 


public servants, and even those that do so invariably Impose 


restrictions, e.g. they may be forbidden to bargain collectiy 
to negotiate collective agreements (Argentina, Col 

Rica): they may be forbidden to go on strike 

there may be only one union (Mexico? 


Act N 13020 
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Bolivia!, Brazil*, Chile *, Cuba*, Ecuador®, Peru®, El Salvador? 
and Venezuela ® either place a straightforward ban on the union- 
isation of officials or subject them to special regulations. Wage 
earners employed by the public authorities or official bodies are 
usually placed on the same footing as privately employed workers 
and have the right to join trade unions, e.g. workers in government 
run establishments in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela and 
Uruguay. 


Legal Requirements Affecting Ioundation 


Under Latin American law, an employers’ or workers’ organisa 
tion 1s not officially considered to exist unless it has been registered, 
except in Uruguay where registration is optional. This condition, 
being compulsory, means that the authorities actively intervene in 
the establishment of the organisation, their purpose being to give 
publicity to the fact, ensure its legality, etc. The procedure involved 
in registration varies considerably from one country to another 
The usual requirement is that the union must submit its articles 
of association and by-laws, the names of its elected leaders, and so 
forth ; this may be considered as a particular case of the obligation 


of unions to supply information to the authorities and is, by and 
large, similar to the obligation imposed on trading and non-trading 


corporations. In some countries, however, the roll of members 
must also be communicated (Bolivia®, Brazil, Chile, Colombia™ 
and Peru '*), which definitely implies a measure of state control 
In Mexico and Argentina only the number of members must be 
stated. 

In Cuba !*, Ecuador, Honduras !5, Mexico '* and Panama?’ the 


' Labour ¢ ode, section 104 

* Consolidation of Labour Lay section 566: and Act Ne 1134 dated 

June 1950 

‘ Labour Code, section 368 

* Decree No, 2605 dated 7 Nov. 1933, sections 1 and 2 

’ Constitution of Ecuador, section 185 (g) 

® Legislative Decree No 11377 dated 29 May 1950: Civil Service Regula 
tions, section 49 

’ Constitution of El Salvador, secticns 108 to 111 

* Labour Act, section 6. 

® Regulation issued under the Labour Code, section 125: Decree dated 
9 Mar. 1948 

'© Order No, 39 dated Aug. 1944, section 2 

'' Labour Code, section 364 

'? Decree dated 23 Mar. 1936, 

'* Constitution of Cuba (1940), section 69 ; Decree No. 2605 dated 7 Nov 
1933 

'* Labour Code, sections 363 to 365 

'® Legislative Decree No. 101, sections 26 et seq 

'® Federal Labour Act, section 242 

'? Labour Code, sections 2? t seq 
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registration requirements are reduced to a minimum and _ the 
authorities merely legalise the documents submitted to them 
without being able to refuse registration. Elsewhere, as in Bolivia! 
Colombia?*, Costa Rica* and Peru‘, the authorities are empowered 
to require structural changes, the amendment of the by-laws, et 

and may also refuse registration. Statutory provision is usually 
made for appeal to be lodged in cases of dispute either through 
administrative channels or with the courts. Lastly, in Chile® a 
union can only be formed in the presence of a government represen 
tative: and in Argentina® and Brazil’, although those associations 
that are merely registered are also allowed, the recognised trad 
unions have the sole right to represent industrial interest This 
statutory monopoly can be contested and a recognised union may 
have to relinquish its privileged position to an ordinary organisation 
that is considered to be more representative 


Latin American legislation usually lays down a number of 
points, affecting both form and ubstance, that must | dealt 
with in the by-laws of employers’ and workers’ organisations along 


the lines prescribed, before such organisations can lawfully function." 


Usually these points deal with the official headquarters, internal 


meetings and elections, the composition of executive boards, the 
responsibility of leaders and the expenditure and control of fund 
It is usual to require provisions to be inserted dealing with th 


dissolution of the organisation and the disposal of. its fund 


well as with the aims pursued 


Orean: 


I xecutive boards are usually elected for fixed periods by special 


general meetings ; as a rule, their members are entitled to be r 
elected. Some countries prescribe the minimum number of members 
on these boards and specify the type of ballot—-normally universal 
and secret—by which they must be elected. Other countri é 


Regulation issued under the Labour ¢ 
dated 19 May 1948 

* Labour Code ectiol 464 et 

Labour Code ectio 274 et 
‘ Decree dated 23 Mar. 1936 

Decree No. 1030 dated 26 Dee 

Decree No. 23852/45 
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Bolivia, Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Colombia and Brazil) exclude foreign 
ers from executive or administrative posts, while Argentina 
and Venezuela, for example, allow this under certain conditions 
(prolonged residence in the country, restrictions on the number of 
posts that may be held, etc.). It is usual to require the elected 
leaders to be actual workers in the trade or establishment repre- 
sented by the union (Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela, etc.). 
In Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru and El Salvador, members 
of executive boards are elected in the presence of government 
officials. This official intervention seems to be designed to confer 
legality on the elections. In Colombia! and Brazil ?, moreover, 
the election results must in some cases be approved by the author- 
ities. Finally, in other countries where legislation is in force pro 
hibiting the activities of certain political parties or propaganda in 
favour of a certain ideology, as in Chile, Bolivia, Cuba, Peru and 
Brazil, there are usually provisions forbidding the election as trade 
union leaders of persons who belong to the banned parties or 
support the condemned ideologies. 

The final authority in any union is the meeting, which normally 
retains the right to adopt by-laws and amend them, as well as 
to elect the executive board, decide whether to join federations 
and confederations, fix the rate of contribution and approve the 
accounts, The executive board acts under mandate from the 
meeting and legally represents the organisation. 


Administrative and Financial Supervision 


As a rule Latin American legislation places trade unions under 
some form of supervision by the labour authorities. In Chile 
the internal elections of unions and their financial affairs are 


supervised by the General Inspectorate of Labour. In Bolivia 
and Cuba the responsible officials are entitled to attend trade 


union meetings in order to keep a check on them. In Colombia 
the Trade Union Supervisory Department is responsible for all 
matters relating to industrial organisations, which are subject 
to its inspection and supervision. 

Above all, however, this state intervention—except in Uruguay 
and Ecuador—takes the form of financial supervision. Union 
property can only be used for certain specific purposes stated 
in the by-laws and by national legislation, which usually exclude 
any profit-making activity. Some countries (e.g. Brazil, Chile, 
Honduras, Panama and Venezuela) require the funds to be 


' Decree No. 1489 dated 1 July 1952, 
? Consolidation of Labour Laws, section 532. 
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deposited with a bank. The leaders are personally responsible 


for the handling of the funds and are liable to heavy penalties 
for any misuse of them. Sometimes the labour authorities super 
vise the handling of union funds and the accounts. In Colombia 
the State supervises the manner in which union dues are deducted 
by employers from wages. In Brazil and Chile the expenditure 
budgets of industrial organisations are subject to prior approval 
by the Ministry of Labour and the accounts must conform to 
certain statutory requirements. In those countries where trade 
unions enjoy special financial privileges, as in Brazil, where they 
benefit by the industrial association tax, and in Chile, where they 
may have a share in the profits, government financial supervision 
is stricter. Embezzlement of trade union funds in Brazil, for 
example, is considered a serious offence against the national 
economy. In other countries, such as Cuba or Argentina, the 
unions have been granted tax exemptions and a number of other 
administrative privileg In Panama the banks must keep the 
authorities informed regarding the turnover of trade union fund 

Apart from this, trade union property does not appear to 
enjoy any special privileges and is subject to distraint and execu 
tion in accordance with the ordinary provisions of the law 


EXERCISE OF FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


It should not be thought, however, that the legislation merely 
establishes a formal framework within which industrial organisa 
tions can operat to some extent it goes so far as to circum 
scribe trade union activitle Some types of restriction on the 
latter are frequently the result of ad hoc legislation passed to 
safeguard law and order or to prohibit certain forms of political 
activity. Thus in Brazil !, Chile ?, Cuba*, Guatemala* and Peru ® 
among others, the legal ban on various political parties or ideo- 
logies has in fact entailed, or might entail, restrictions on thi 
free exercise of trade union rights. In view of the temporary 
nature of many of these restrictions, it 1s not easy to give a brief 
account of their scope, but their existence must be borne in mind 
whenever the actual opportunities for trade union action are 
discussed groadly speaking the maintenance of the industrial 
interests of their members is recognised as the aim of trade union 


1 Act No. 1802 dated 5 Jan. 1953 c 
and the social and political order 
? Act No, 8978 concerning the permanent defence 
Social Defence Code, Legislative Decree 802 dated 4 
* Decree No. 48 dated 10 Aug. 1954 
® Internal Security Act (No. 11049 dated 1 July 1949 
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even when the State insists, for example, that they should also 
collaborate with it by supplying information, discharging such 
national duties as may be assigned to them and helping to enforce 
labour legislation. 


Trade Union Aims 


Apart from the trade unions’ normal functions—to maintain, 
represent, study and co-ordinate, their members’ interests—which 
their legal rights enable them to perform, some countries define 
the scope for trade union action more precisely in terms of statu 
tory duties and prohibitions. In Brazil, for example, the unions 
must collaborate in the Government's economic policy through 
various public bodies to which they belong. In Bolivia the law 
lays down the aims that unions may set themselves and any aims 
not thus specified are deemed to be forbidden. The Mexican 
Federal Labour Act states (section 249) that unions may not 
intervene in religious affairs, engage in business for the purpose 
of making a profit, employ violence against free workers to compel 
them to join the union or encourage offences against persons or 
property. Similar prohibitions, particularly where religious ques 
tions are concerned, are found in the majority of countries 


Sometimes, these provisions may be held to safeguard the 
independence of trade unions. The Argentine law forbids the 
registration of industrial associations that allow discrimination on 
grounds of religion, race, sex or nationality. 


Political Activities 


But it is quite certainly in connection with politics that the 
issue of the regulation and restriction of trade union activities 
has arisen in its most acute form. In the controversy over this 
point many Latin American experts on industrial law! have 
argued that attempts to prevent trade unions from engaging in 
activities of this kind are harmful as well as futile. In point of 
fact the industrial organisations in Latin America have always 
maintained close relations with political parties ; as Deveali states, 
this prohibition is “ an extremely dangerous weapon which makes 
it easy for the State to eliminate any organisation whose activities 
it finds objectionable ”.*- A comparative analysis of the legislation 
of the countries concerned shows that this is one of the points 


' Cf. for example, Mario DE LA CuEvA: Derecho mexicano del trabajo 
(Mexico City, Editorial Porrtia, 1949) Vol. I, pp. 349 ff.; and Mario L. Devea.! 
Curso de derecho sindical y de la previsién social (Buenos Aires, Victor P. de 
Zavalia, 1952), pp. 103 ff. 


* DEVEALI, op. cit., p. 105, 
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on which there is least uniformity. In Brazil! activities of a 
partisan political character are forbidden and recognised trade 
unions must refrain from any propaganda incompatible with the 
national institutions and interests or on behalf of candidacies 
for elective offices not connected with the trade union movement. 
Similar regulations exist in mayo 2, Costa Rica’, Cuba * 
Ecuador ®, Guatemala ®, Honduras’, El Salvador * and Venezuela.® 
In Mexico and Uruguay activities of a political nature are allowed 
In Chile and Peru™ there does not appear to be any ban on 
trade union intervention in politics, but there is a definite pro- 
hibition on support for certain parties or ideologies. In Argentina 
organisations with corporate trade union status may “ take part 
on occasion in political activities provided that authority to do 
has been given by a general meeting or congress. Only when 
the industrial association decides to engage permanently and 
continuously in political activities shall it become subject to the 
laws, decrees and regulations governing political parties. ” ™ 


Right to Form Federations and Confederation 


Trade unions are usually entitled to form federations and 


confederations, except in El Salvador '*, where this is forbidden 


Usually legislation lists a number of conditions, which are similar 
to those applicable to primary unions. In Chile the nght to form 
federations and confederations is granted only to “ occupational ’ 
unions whose members follow identical trades, and federations 
of “ industrial” and agricultural unions are forbidden, at least 
by the letter of the law. This question of federations and confed- 
erations is regulated in a particularly interesting manner in Brazil. 
As has been noted, the unions cover industries or occupation 
defined by law. A federation, in turn, is made up of not less than 
five unions, its duty being to co-ordinate the interests of the 
unions in a given and to represent them. Three or mor 
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Labour ( ode section 
Labour Code ection 230 
Legislative Decree No, 2605/33, section 14 
Labour Code, section 363 
Labour Code, section 266 
Labo yur Charter (1955), see 
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federations may combine to form a confederation ; but by law 
the number of such confederations is limited to seven, representing 
the following branches of the economy: industry; commerce ; sea, 
river and air transport; land transport ; communications and 
publicity ; banking and education. 

The right to join international trade union organisations is 
widely conceded and is not subject to special regulation. It is not 
granted, however, in El Salvador owing to the absence of any 
specific regulation on the subject. In Honduras previous consul- 
tation with the administrative authorities is required, while in 
Brazil! special permission must be obtained from Parliament. 


Trade Union Meetings 


The right to call trade union meetings is in most cases a parti- 
cular instance of the constitutional right of assembly. As such it 
is subject to the same safeguards and liable to the same restrictions 
resulting from special legislation or the suspension of constitutional 
safeguards. In some countries the State assumes the right to send 
its own representatives as observers in certain cases (Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba and Peru). In Mexico and Venezuela officia! 
representatives are allowed to attend certain meetings (submission 
of the accounts, elections etc.) ; while in El Salvador trade union 
constituent meetings require the presence of an official representa- 
tive. Argentine law states that “associations with corporate 
trade union status shall be entitled to hold meetings in closed 
premises without requiring previous permission”. In Colombia, 
as a result of the state of emergency that has existed since 1949, 
permission for meetings must be obtained beforehand and the 
agenda submitted for approval. Trade union congresses may be 
called either by the organisations themselves or by the National 
Trade Union Supervisory Department whenever considered appro- 
priate by the Minister of Labour.? 


Obligations of Trade Unions 


Some enactments list the duties of trade unions, the commonest 
of which is that of supplying authorities with information regarding 
their activities, changes in membership, property holdings, amend- 
ments of the by-laws, composition of the executive board, et¢ 
Brazilian law states that trade unions must collaborate with the 
Government in promoting social unity and forbids them to obstruct 
the Government’s economic policy. This duty of supporting the 


1 Consolidation of Labour Laws, section 563. 
* Decree No. 2655 dated 8 Sep. 1954. 
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Government's economic policy is also imposed by Dominican 
legislation. The Chilean agricultural trade unions were in fact set 
up for the specific purpose of improving rural housing and estab 


lishing co-operative societies. Other countries require the unions 


to take part in running social security institutions and providing 
various social and educational facilities (e.g. Bolivia, Honduras, 
Brazil, Venezuela). 

Ihe civil and commercial liabilities of trade unions and their 
organs are usually as prescribed by the ordinary provisions of 
civil law, although in some cases they are also liable to administra- 
tive penalties. Thus, if they break collective agreements they are 
often liable to be suspended, put under direct government control, 
etc. With regard to civil obligations, Mexican law, for example, 
stipulates that liabilities contracted by the executive board of a 
trade union, provided they are within its powers, must be dealt 
with under civil law ; this is in accordance with the general principle 
that bodies corporate are liable for the actions of then lawful 
representatives. 


DISSOLUTION OF TRADE UNIONS 


It is usual for Latin American legislation to deal with the possi 
bility of the voluntary dissolution of trade unions, or their hqui 
dation if membership falls below a certain level or if they remain 
inactive for a specified period. Generally speaking, these enact 
ments confine themselves to stating that the disposal of union 
property must be conducted by a government representative and 
that the proceeds must be shared among the members in accordance 
with either the by-laws or national legislation, made over to social 
security institutions, or disposed of in some other manner. Never 
theless, the dissolution of trade unions as a penalty imposed by 
governments requires careful examination as this is the point on 
which state intervention in the work of industrial organisations 
can have the most serious con equence 


Penalties 


The scope of action of industrial organisations is clearly defined 
and they are inevitably liable to administrative penalties if they 
break the law In Argentina, Colombia!, Guatemala?, and 
Panama 3 fines can be imposed in case of infringement. In Argen 
tina * such fin an also be inflicted on unions that obstruct the 


' Labour ¢ 

? Labour Ce 
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work of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare or supply false 
information. In Brazil! the Minister of Labour may intervene in 
the affairs of a union whenever a situation arises in which it cannot 
function properly, while in other countries, such as Mexico and 
Uruguay, the Government in no circumstances interferes with the 
activities of an industrial organisation. In Colombia, Haiti, Panama 
and El Salvador, the Government can suspend the organisation, 
withdraw recognition or debar its leaders from office for such 
periods as the law may determine. 


Dissolution and Withdrawal of Recognition 


The most serious penalty, however, since it involves the aboli- 
tion of a trade union, is dissolution or, in those countries where 
registration is necessary to obtain recognition as a legal entity 
(for example, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Panama, E] Salvador and Venezuela), withdrawal 
of incorporated status or registration. In Chile the President of 
the Republic can dissolve any industrial or occupational union 
that breaks the law but, where agricultural unions are concerned, 
this can only be done by the labour courts. In Colombia, Guatemala 
and Panama dissolution may be ordered by the labour courts on 
application from the labour authorities. In Cuba and Venezuela, 
although dissolution can be ordered in the first instance by the 
labour authorities, a final order to this effect can only be given by 
the courts. In Argentina, Bolivia and Brazil dissolution, broadly 
speaking, can be ordered by the authorities themselves. In Argen- 
tina, the withdrawal of corporate trade union status—while not 
entailing the disappearance of the organisation, which can still 
continue as an association subject to the ordinary provisions of 
the law, although with serious loss of industrial influence—can be 
appealed against through official channels. In Brazil the pre- 
scribed penalties—fines, suspension, government intervention, dis- 
missal of the executive board—are imposed by the state and federal 
authorities ; appeals can be made through official channels. The 
severest penalty is withdrawal of an organisation’s status as a 
recognised union and is imposed whenever it fails to comply with 
the conditions governing its establishment, disregards an order 
from the President of the Republic or obstructs the Government's 
economic policy. The withdrawal of recognition does not mean, 
however, that the organisation is dissolved; this can only be 
ordered by the civil courts. In Colombia and Nicaragua the 
penalty applicable to an organisation that has engaged in prohibited 


' Consolidation of Labour Laws, section 528. 
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political activities is dissolution, ordered in the last instance by the 
administrative authorities. The general rule, however, is that 
organisations which have been dissolved can appeal either through 
official channels or to the courts. In Mexico only the joint labour 
courts (conciliation and arbitration boards) can order a union to 
be struck off the register. 

This question—which has greatly hampered the trade unions 
in their work—has been explored at the international level not 
only in the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organise Convention, 1948 (No. 87) but also in the resolution 
passed at the Third Conference of American States Members of the 
[.L.O., which states 


Organisations of employe and worke hould no 
tion by administrative or Ose yuntries 
imposed by VAY acts deeme 


unions should be entitl yn ot the appropri 


It cannot be asserted that this principle has been whol 
heartedly carried out. On the other hand it is encouraging to note 
that the most recent enactments are very cautious in their approach 
to this question of penalties. They go into greater detail in defining 
the types of action that are punishable—instead of leaving the 
matter open to arbitrary administrative decision—and they also 
make provision for appeals through official channels and to the 
courts. Thus the Cuban (1940) and Brazilian (1946) Constitution 
state that organisations may be dissolved permanently only by 
court order, 


PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT TO ORGANISE 


Che safeguards embodied in the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949 (No. 98), are found in one way 


or another in the legislation of the Latin American countries 


Some of these safeguards are mentioned below by xample, 


In Brazil, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republi 1ad Mexico 
and Nicaragua the employer cannot compel a 


! | f up 
his trade union membership under the at of mmary dismissal 


if 
In Venezuela an employer cannot refuse to engag 
he is a trade unionist In some countric e.g 
discrimination between trade unionists and non-tra 
forbidden, while in others, e.g. Argentina and Bra 
recognised unions are given preferential treatment 
on public work Dismissal, or the threat of di 
of membership of a trade unior punishable i 


i} Jit bil 
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Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, etc., as a criminal offence in addition 
to the usual financial penalties. In Colombia workers who form a 
trade union enjoy special government protection and an employer 
cannot dismiss a trade unionist without previous permission from 
the competent authority. 

The legislation of Argentina, Brazil, Colombia and Ecuador 
lays down the principle that employers may not interfere in the 
administration and running of the unions. Sometimes this is 
stated in general terms, as in Ecuador, while elsewhere penalties 
are prescribed, as in Argentina or Colombia. In Argentina the 
law makes provision for a National Industrial Relations Council 
with a tripartite structure to deal with complaints about “ unfair 
practices”. In Bolivia and Venezuela any employer who obstructs 
the free exercise of trade union rights is liable to penalties. This 
safeguard is strengthened by the obligation placed on employers 
in Argentina, Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela to bargain collec- 
tively at the request of a trade union to which workers in the 
employment belong. 


Trade Union Immunity 


But the safeguard that has received the greatest attention in 
Latin American legislation—so much so that it is a distinctive 
feature of the status of trade unions in this area—is the protection 
given to trade union leaders against dismissal and other forms of 
discrimination by employers. Some countries such as Argentina, 
Brazil, Ecuador and Mexico, require the employer to give a trade 
union leader adequate opportunities for carrying out his duties 
and to keep his job open for him. In Bolivia, Chile, Colombia 
and Venezuela members of trade union executive boards enjoy 


special protection against dismissal, i.e. they may only be dis- 
missed for a valid reason defined by law and generally speaking 


only with official permission. Similar protection is given in cases 
of transfer, victimisation, etc. ; in all such cases an official ruling 
must be obtained beforehand (Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela). Usually, a trade union leader is protected even when 
his term of office has expired, as the employer cannot dismiss him, 
except for a valid reason, for a further specified period (three 
months in Colombia and Venezuela, six months in Chile and 
a year in Argentina). 


(To be continued ) 
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In his Report to the 38th Session of the International Labo 
Conference the Director-General of the International Labour 
took as his main theme the question of labour-management relat 
During the debate on the Report many delegates made practi 
gestions regarding the action that the I1.L.O. might take to bring 
a larger degree of co-operation between employers and worker 
the Conference adopted a resolution * asking the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office to drau up a pra tical programme of 
action on the basis of proposals to be submitted by the Director 
General 

The present article reproduces the main considerations and con 
clusions of a report on the question presented by Mr. David L. Cole 
at the Director-General’s request. The author's views are based not 
only on his wide experience in the field of labour-management relation: 
in the Umited States, where he has a distinguished record as Chairman 
or member of numerous conciliation and mediation boards, but on 
discussions with the delegates to the 38th Session of the International 
Lahour Conferen 


“THE 38th Session of the International Labour Conference 


1955) adopted a resolution asking the Director 


General of the International Labour Office 


((geney be 
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. to review the I.L.O.’s activities as a whole and to consider how these 


activities should be modified or supplemented so as to contribute effectively 


towards promoting labour-management co-operavion and better human 
relations in industry throughout the world.! 

This resolution, based on point III (e) of the Declaration 
of Philadelphia * was offered by the government delegates of 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. It notes that 
the I.L.O, has recently given its attention to certain aspects of 
labour-management relations, mentioning specifically freedom of 
association, the right to organise and collective bargaining, collect 
ive agreements, voluntary conciliation and arbitration, consultation 
and co-operation between employers and workers at the level 
of the undertaking, technical assistance with its related develop 
ment of labour-management relations, and the work of the 
Industrial Committees touching the relations between employers 
and workers in the respective industries. The resolution recites 
that it is desirable for the I.L.O. to extend its programme of 
activities in this field so as to give particular emphasis to the 
promotion in practice of co-operation between employers and 
workers and their organisations throughout the world, and it 
concludes with the request to the Director-General of the I.L.O. 
quoted above. 

Now this resolution was adopted by a vote of 117 to 16 with 
no abstentions, and it may be well, before discussing the different 
activities that might be undertaken in pursuance of the Con- 
ference’s request, to analyse the reasons why informed people 
representing varied interests and coming from widely different 
types of countries are so thoroughly in accord that the time has 
come for the I.L.O. to launch a programme to promote positive 
labour-management co-operation in the different countries. 

Such a programme falls clearly within the framework of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia. The I.L.O. has become internation- 
ally the outstanding body with the capacity, objectivity and 
general acceptability to be able to function effectively in the 
labour-management field. Still, the question remains whether it 
should not continue along its more conventional lines. This depends 


‘Official Bulletin, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 3, 1955, p. 120 

* This is the Declaration concerning the aims and purposes of the Interna 
tional Labour Organisation adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its 26th Session (Philadelphia, 1944). Point III (e) is as follows 

The Conference recognises the solemn obligation of the International Labour Organisa 
tion to further among the nations of the world programmes which will achieve 


(¢) the effective recognition of the right of collective bargaining, the co-operati 
management and labour in the continuous improvement of productive efficie 
and the collaboration of workers and employers in the preparation and application 
of social and economic measures 
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on what it may hope to accomplish by this additional programme 
and what the likelihood is of being able to achieve its purposes. 

[he lead in presenting the resolution mentioned above was, 
it will be observed, taken by peopl from highly developed 
industrial areas. Evidently they believe that they have learned 
how to minimise the misunderstandings and hardships which they 
have experienced in their industrial relationships and would like 
to give the newly industrialised countries the benefit of this 
experience. 


ADVANTAGES OF COLLECTIVE DEALINGS 


What, essentially, has been learned In brief, it seems to 
be that stable and constructive labour-management relatior 
require the organisation of workers into undominated trade union 
recognised and accepted by employers and their organisations as an 
integral part of industrial society, and that, in the collective dealin 
which follow, decisions should be jointly reached so far as possibl 
on the basis of intelligent appraisals of the pertinent facts rather 
than by emotionalism or sheer force or threat 

I use the expression collective dealings rather than collecti 
bargaining because the latter is commonly understood to apply 
to the negotiation of the underlying collective agreement in which 
the wages and working conditions are stipulated for a definite 
period of time. Collective dealing partakes of the spirit of colle 
tive thinking, which is the term the Director-General used in hi 
Report to the International Labour Conference in 1955.' It i 
now well recognised that many things occur during the term 
the agreement which call for collective consideration 
thing, there are questions relating to the interpretation a 
cation of some of the contractual provisions, and 
of grievances arising therefrom. Then again 
or plans may arise within the undertaking or 
be successful only if acceptable to all who are 


her productivity drive or technol 


operations—a hi 
being illustration [here are also situations of mutual 
falling within the broad definition of human relation 


objectives, which are most effectively handled on a collectiy 


or representative basis ; the reation and administration of joint 


committees or councils of variou ands would, for exampl be 


of this character. It is not nec t] y conce le type 


* Citing the exampl 
there has beer 
relations towards wl 
conflicting bargaining 
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of situation be listed at this point ; it is sufficient to say that the 
collective relationships by no means stop with the preparation 
of the collective agreement, and that it is commonly agreed that 
they should not. The well-established trade union, moreover, 
has continuing obligations to its members, to the industry, and 
to the community; and it cannot be expected to meet them 
unless it participates actively and continually and is kept closely 
informed and consulted on all developments and all plans that 
may have an impact on the well-being of the industry and of 
those who work in it. 

It is of the essence of the collective process that it should be 
governed primarily by facts and the inferences and arguments 
that flow from them. As we become further removed from the 
days of union organising activities, including their initial recogni- 
tion, and as unions become more thoroughly accepted, we find, as 
a general proposition, that less reliance is placed on threats and 
more on facts and reasoning. To a considerable extent the rate at 
which this transition is made depends on the amount of bitterness 
and ill will engendered during the organisational period, and on 
the ability of management to convince the workers that there is 
no likelihood that renewed efforts will be made to weaken or 
destroy their labour organisation. This transition has now been 
substantially made in many industrialised countries and we 
accordingly see a greater use of deliberative processes. It is not 
uncommon to find employers and their associations now engaged 


with union representatives in debates on economics, social welfare, 


questions of national interest, or highly technical production 
problems or methods. 

In the countries that are now becoming industrialised the 
programme that I would submit to the I.L.O. for the improvement 
of labour-management relations would be concerned with avoiding 
so far as possible the embittering phases through which the older 
industrial countries had to pass. The purpose would be twofold : 
to accelerate the transition to the rational approach to problems, 
and to avoid the bitterness for its own sake 

In the so-called advanced countries this programme can also be 
of real value. Essentially, it would seek to have the participants in 
industrial activities rely more on reason and less on a testing of 
relative strength. It would attempt to impress further on manage- 
ment and labour the benefits resulting from a joint approach to 
problems of common interest and the disadvantages of constant 
hostility and animosity. This would gradually wear away the 
remaining bitterness, and enable them to concentrate on con- 
structive and co-operative efforts of value not only to them but to 
the community as well. In a sense this would be a reorientation 





programme, one in which basic attitudes and spirit are modified 
If it were successful there would be a lessening of tensions and an 


improvement in the degree of satisfaction derived from relationship 


in the industry or the enterprise 

The more tangible benefits wor be ; I if the 
hood that profits and wages will be | as j ult of indu 
disputes, for the parties would think 
national or community welfare or interest, with ré 
the need for the product or services of the enterprise « 
and to a fair sharing of the benefits of improved productivity. Thi 
could be one of the major contributions o ogramme, By 
way of illustration, high level discussions « \ maducted 
in the United Kingdom concerning method 
tions of the recent series of strikes in major industri 
reported to be unanimously agreed upon is that th 
not be sought in legislation but must come throu 
satisfactory types of procedures among labour, indu 
ment representative [his is not peculiar to the Uni 
there are similar problems and a similar philosoph 
States and elsewhere 

Collective bargaining is the he: the 
poli y of most of the advanced countri 
because it operates in an area where ther 
interests and traditions of hostilits It 1 
and persuasion, but it requires that there 


persuaded as well. Because it is essential to the « 
it must become more and more effective, and ind 
indicates that it is becoming so. More and more { 
ments are being reached without resort to strike 
with these device play ng a minor part Difficult 
constantly being explored and solutions found thro 
negotiation [he methods and approaches f 
should be applied to all collective dealing The 
for they permit the results to be adjusted to the factor 
worthy of having a decisive influence. But because of the inherent 
difficulties of becoming accustomed to tl Oct of collective 
bargaining and, at the same time, because « essentiality reat 
reliance must be placed directly on the part o make then 
lective negotiations work. The community must be patient 
industry and labour learn how to mak wre effective usé 
process 

It is for this reason that govern: renerally prefer t 
aside from labour dispute onfining th efforts main] 
couraging or assisting the parti 
In its labour-management prog 
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promote this practice of relying on the parties. Hence, it may be 
assumed that the several governments will welcome the I.L.O 
into their labour-management setting if there appears to be a fair 
chance that it will be able to advance this cause. 

This still leaves, even in the higher stages of development, the 
possibility of disagreements that are not amenable to settlement 
and may consequently result in strikes or lockouts. No one 
seriously advocates the outright prohibition of strikes or lockouts in 
a democratic society. The existence of the possibility of a shut-down 
of operations is in itself a motivating force in arriving at agreement 
The right to disagree goes hand in hand with the right to agree ; 
some of the most important items of social or economic progres 
have been the products of obstinate disagreement. 

What is desired is the preservation of the right to shut down 
an operation or an industry over an industrial dispute, but at th 
same time a most cautious and rare use of this right. It is impera 
tive that the discussions should be carried on in a vein evidencing 
an earnest desire for accord. One type of attitude usually arouse 
a similar attitude, as those who have been exposed to industrial 
conflict will readily testify. The reservation of the nght to strike 
does not mean that this right must be continually mentioned. In 
fact, good faith in collective bargaining or negotiating suggest 
that the threat of industrial warfare should rather be “ played 
down”, Otherwise, there is a denial of the process of reasoning 
which is the heart of such negotiations. 

Put another way, this programme that I suggest does not aim at 
statistics showing a low incidence of strikes. That could be accom 
plished by the simple device of outlawing strikes by statute and 
then merely enforcing the law. This device is not without pre 
cedent, but its consequences do not commend it. Our goal is to 
minimise strikes and industrial disputes, but we want to see this 
accomplished thanks to the conviction of the interested parties that 
they prefer such a situation and to their ability to employ rational 
and socially responsible means to bring it into existence. 

The critics of this labour-management programme may seizé 
on these statements and contend, as the minority did at the 
38th Session of the International Labour Conference, that they 
support the view that such a programme is a sham in that it denies 
the irreconcilable nature of industrial disputes. The obvious reply 
is that such a criticism ignores industrial history and the progres 
that has been made over the years in finding peaceful solutions of 
difficult situations. It also overlooks the fact that, whereas inte! 
ligent men may differ on many subjects in many areas, they are 
rational beings responsive to the power of reasoning and to thi 
social need of working out their problems in a civilised mannet 
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Conflicts of opinion, or even of self-interest, in some regards do not 
imply a basic and permanent incompatibility in all regards 

One of the measures that I would recommend is that a number 
of comparative studies should be made to assist in demonstrating 


the value of good labour-management relation The purpose of 


such studies would be to provide the material for intelligent com 
parisons. The greater the stock of information, and the wider th 
dissemination of the results of such studies, the better the effect 
will be. Those interested in true research and in knowing the fact 
should not be averse to supplying information or to reading the 
conclusions drawn from good, comparative factual studi his 
holds true irrespective of the form of government in the several 
nations, 

[he primary purpose of the programme under discussion 1 
to improve the relation hip among all those engaged in operati 
undertakings and industri It is hoped that they will try t 
understand one another’s problems and deal with one another 
an enlightened and respectful manner. Whether the ent 
belongs to private owners or is owned or operated by th 
there will constantly be potential sources of friction bet wee 
who are directing it and those who must follow directio 


is so whether the directors may be suspected of 


primarily with profits or primarily with making a 
record of accomplishment or efficiency. There is alwa 
possibility that some people will be arrogant in wieldir 
and that others will be resentful of any authority 

In view of the nature of this programme, which will str 
industrial philosophy and not legal compulsion, it difficult to 
understand why anyone should object to it. If it is successful 
to any material degree, then everybody stands to gain some 
benefit, whatever the form of political society to which he adhe 


Chere appears now to be an earnest desire on the part of the Eastern 


and Western nations to relieve the tensions between them and 
to demonstrate to one another that they would prefer to live 
in a peaceful atmosphere. It now becomes nece ry to provide 
vehicles through which this desire may be tran ed into more 
real and comprehen ible term 
Ihe proposed labour-management programm« 

eems timely for this purpose. If it succeeds it will benefit great 
parts of the world’s population by helping to introduce improved 
standards of living, industrial progr: ind more harmoniou 
attitude But this is not all It « \ as the means of fur 
nishing to the industrial nation ern and Western 
common ground on which they may work jointly to advance 


welfare of large numbers of people throughout the rest of 
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world. It can also serve as the means of showing that they can 
advantageously co-operate in constructive activities under the 
auspices of an international agency. 


OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME IN ACHIEVING THE ESSENTIAL AIMS 
OF THE PROGRAMME 


Obviously, a programme of this kind faces many difficulties. 
It involves an effort to get large numbers of people to alter their 
habits and their customary manner of approaching labour- 
management problems. For the I.L.O. this involves a vast educa- 
tional campaign. A fresh, constructive type of spirit must be 
instilled into all those playing a part in labour-management 
relations, and must be accepted freely by them. The stakes, 
however, are very high : the well-being of large parts of the popu 
lation may be advanced and a great contribution thereby mad 
to the improvement of international relations as a whole. One of 
the effects might well be improved political stability, as the pressing 
urge to seek relief is attenuated. 

Such a programme must be carried out most patiently. Much 
time will be needed for it to show objective results ; the most 
varied types of customs and patterns of behaviour will be met ; 
strong prejudices will have to be overcome, and the entire process 
will have to be guided in a sensitive and understanding manner. 

In the industrial nations fears will be met principally on the 
part of the trade unions. They still have strong recollections 
of so-called human relations systems being used, in a free exercise 
of paternalism, as a means of undermining their organisations, 
by driving a wedge between them and their members or by trying 
to suggest that unions are not necessary to the welfare of the 
workers. Such systems have also been employed in some cases 
primarily to reduce labour costs by increasing workloads or by 
withholding from workers their share of the benefits of increased 
productivity. It is encouraging to see that such uses of human 
relations systems are now by and large acknowledged to be of 
doubtful value. 

In the matter of increasing productivity, which is currently 
considered to be of great urgency, all authoritative studies of this 
subject stress the importance of co-operative effort and joint 
planning, and all recognise the need to avoid unemployment as 
a consequence of greater efficiency.' 


! See, in particular I.L.O. : Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 38 (Geneva, 1954), especially 
the unanimous conclusions of the group of experts cited in Ch. VII, pp. 175 


188. 
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[wo things should be stressed repeatedly in advancing the 
I.L.O.’s programme for better labour-management relations 
(1) that it covers every type of relation that exists or arises between 
the workers and their trade unions on the one hand and the 
employers and their organisations on the other ; and (2) that the 
term “human relations” as used in this programme, refers to 
one of the objec tives of the programme and not to othe1 types ol 
activity going under the same name; it is intended to describe 
that desirable type of behaviour which enlightened and intelligent 
people display when they deal with each other on a basis of mutual 
respect. 


Preparing the Ground 


There is, moreover, another aspect to the problem: in area 
which are just embarking on an industrialisation programme the 
employers are, for practical purposes, as devoid of knowledge 
concerning sound industrial practices as are the workers. It would 
be a serious mistake, therefore, to direct the training and educa 
tional efforts solely at the workers and their representative rhe 
lack of comprehension or of responsiveness of either of the partis 
will impair their relationship 

Some serious problems will arise for the I.L.O. in untris 
that are just emerging as industrial nation In some of them 


; 


rl 
bil) 


illiteracy is prevalent ; in many there are the difficulti 
on the migration of large numbers of people from rural to urban 
centres and on their adaptation from agricultural to factory work 
Social adjustments are not easily made, and to give to such peopk 
a basic understanding of a good labour-management programme 
in face of the handicap of illiteracy is extremely hard 
itself can do very little about such matter 

ge the active assistance of other peciali ( 
United Nation 

A similar difficulty, though not ; 
d 


t 
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assembling the necessary statistical and economi 


being to accustom people to rely on facts, arrangement 
to be made to give them acc«e to those fact It 

as time goes on for the representatives of the employer 
workers to have information on wage trends, c 

and family budgets, to mention only a few 

nations that will want he lave no facility 

such data : they will have to be 

and for a considerable time t 

subject to much criticism. Yet 

suggested that the data will perhay 
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early stages at least, they are collected jointly by representatives 
of workers and employers who have had similar courses of training. 


Problems Arising from the World-wide Scope of the Programme 


The position of the I.L.O. as an established international 
organisation with 71 member States demands that the programme 
shall be world-wide in scope. This raises complications almost 
too involved to describe. Anyone who has been intimately asso- 
ciated with labour-management problems in even one country 
knows what variations there are from section to section and from 
industry to industry. When such complications are multiplied 
seventyfold and it is realised how much wider the extent of thy 
differences is, the difficulties seem almost overwhelming. It 1 
hard enough to get agreement even in one Western nation as to the 
meaning and implications of industrial democracy, and more so if 
a group of such nations are asked for their understanding. Add to 
this the nations whose traditions are essentially feudal in nature 
or in which there has been a firm class system for centuries and 
perhaps no conception of what is involved in a co-operative social 
effort, and it quickly becomes clear that the I.L.O. will b 
houldering a colossal task when it undertakes the consciou 
promotion of co-operation in labour-management relations through 
out the world. 

The principal point suggested by this complexity is that the 
time is by no means ripe for the setting of international standard 
on this subject: to tackle the problem through the adoption of 
Conventions or Recommendations would clearly be inappropriate 
in the earlier stages. No set formula will meet the case ; the methods 
effective in one place may be completely unsuitable in most othe 
places. The solution will have to be tailored to fit the needs of each 
country. 

rhis is in harmony with the point of view that, in carrying out 
its programme, the I.L.O. should seek to encourage and assist 
labour and management, acting through their representative 
bodies, to find enlightened ways of solving what they conceive to 
be their problems. They alone can accord the proper relative 
weights to national and local customs and to their social and 
community organisation. By proper educational direction it is 
hoped that they will each feel and respect the urge to conduct 
themselves in a manner compatible with the needs of their society, 
but in a large measure this will call for self-education and self 
restraint. 


To assist them legislative props guaranteeing certain essential 


rights and minimum standards may be—in fact, probably will 
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be—necessary. It is in this sense that the several existing activities 
of the I1.L.O. can be helpful and should not be relaxed. It is not 
at all inconsistent to hold that this promotional programme should 
not be initiated by standard-setting and yet that existing standards 
(e.g. with respect to freedom of association and freedom from 
domination) would provide valuable support if they were adequately 
enforced. The final aim would be to build up a self-sustaining habit 
of organised co-operative relations, which would not be dependent 
upon legislative protection. But, to repeat, while it would be most 
inappropriate to try to coerce the parti s, through the enforcement 
of standards, into this habit of co-operating, some troublesome 
obstacles may be removed by giving practical effect to existing 
1.L.O. standards with respect to certain basic rights and minimum 
conditions. 

rhis will place a heavy load of responsibility on those admin 
istering the programme for the 1.L.O., for they will have to 
determine how to translate its general purpose into actual 


progress. [hey will have at most a set of basic principles to guide 


them and a knowledge of the general objectives sought. Beyond 
this they will have to improvise within broad limits and will have 
only such guidance as may periodic ally be given to them at confer 
ences of the I.L.O. at which developments and problems are 
reviewed 


Need for Adaptation to Local Conditions 


In recent times there has been a growth of nationalism. Many 
nations have lately divested themselves of their colonial statu 
and at the moment are very sensitive about foreign influence 
[his will raise certain difficulties for the I.L.O. There is not only 
the usual question of how to transplant an alien kind of practice 
or approach but also that of channelling the tutelage or the help 
through persons acceptable to those whom it is sought to influence 
In a sense, however, this may be a blessing Phe pla ly indicated 
course will be to select promising nationals of the country involve 
and first to give them the information and training needed for 
subsequent wider transmission to their countrymen, both worker 
and employers. This course should satisfy nationalist sentiments 
and it will have the virtue of automatically governing the pace at 
which the programme may proceed Forcible feeding resultu 
from an unawarene of the capacity of the given groups could 
make the entire proce unpalatable and hence of little value 
In addition this procedure will be a step in the direction of ever 
tually having the programme taken over completely by th 


tr. 


nationals of each coun 
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The Programme as It Affects Trade Unions 


Another feature which will call for discreet handling will be 
that of the relationships within the trade union family. Since the 
trade unions as a whole are still relatively young and not by any 
means universally fully accepted in spirit by all employers or 
industries, they will have to appreciate the harm they may do 
themselves by fraternal or internal struggles or rivalries ; such 
struggles would divert their energies from their essential purpose 
and at the same time raise doubts in the minds of employer groups 
and the public as a whole as to whether they had indeed reached 
the virility and stature that would qualify them for equality and 
respect. 

Then, again, there is the matter of the sense of individuality 
which it is generally agreed should be given to the worker. How 
can he be sure that he will not become so submerged in his union 


as to be meaningless as an individual ? How can the leadership 
of his union be prevented from becoming too remote from him ? 
The employer has a legitimate interest in this question. If the 


worker in a sound labour-management programme is to have his 
dignity and sense of satisfaction respected, then this applies to 
his relations not only with his employer but also with his union 
If the union neglects this the employer may well complain. The 
problem will commonly arise, for example, when a worker thinks he 
has some form of grievance and that his steward, shop committee, 
or union is not giving him the attention he deserves. It is not 
suggested that all such grievances should be prosecuted but that 
the union should be patient with the individual and carefully 
explain why his complaint has no merit, if that is the case. People 
must see and understand what is being done about the things that 
disturb them. Ethical or generalised theories must be reduced to 
simple terms. 

It is evident, in connection with this type of problem, that the 
educational activities of the I.L.O. must not be confined, on the 
workers’ side, merely to the leaders of their unions. The workers 
themselves must be helped to understand the inherent nature of 
the trade union movement and how unions function. They must 
also be encouraged to participate within their organisations. It is 
a mistake to believe that obligations to deal collectively include 
only those that are the responsibility of top-level union and 
management representatives. The manifold kinds of problems 
that may arise and that call for joint consideration at various 
levels must also be handled on a collective basis. This means that 
a great number of people on both sides have parts to play in col- 
lective dealings. 
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Paradoxically, while we must be conscious of the place and 
rights of individual workers, we should not overlook the authority 
and strength that their national or industry unions must be given. 
Local unions tend to be sectional or provincial in their outlook 
In matters of public or social policy and broad welfare planning 
one must rely more on the central bod which have the advantage 
of a wider-experienced and better-trained personnel, and the better 
opportunity, removed from myriads of details, to think in broader 
terms 

lo repeat, however, the union must be fully consciou all 
times of the psychological urge of the worker to be recognised, It 1s 
clear that a sound labour-management programme will require 
unions that are an actively operating part ol the communications 
ystem between the employer or the industry and the worker In 
performing this function the union must take pains to give the 
workers full explanations and sufficient opportunity to digest the 
information and to make their views known to the union for 
transmission in turn by the union to management 

How to convey to the trade unions the types of lessons implied, 
especially when there are strong and entrenched ideological rival 
ries, without appearing to take sides and thereby seriously offending 
them, will raise a very delicate problem for the 1.L.O. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAMMI 


\ long range programme requires patient administrator In 


this programme the administrators must have the gift of knowing 


how to remain anonymou rhe programme will have to be large 
and important ; it will be demanding both in many 
and yet progr may be very slow This 
missionary or educational activity 
work will need special qualificatior 
adjustment and orientation 
objectively or statistically 
siderable periods of time 
will have in recruiting the 
possible criticism to which it will be subj 
those who ; dubious about the programme from 

Ihe essence of this programme is the inculcaty 
able and co-operative spirit ttlement of a 
econdary ] ve 

ther 


this c\ 


endeayv 
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In an undertaking as involved as this, in which feelings will 
run high, there is no other acceptable and qualified neutral body 
available. The I.L.O. has earned in large parts of the world a 
standing, respect, and sense of confidence which makes it unique 
in affairs involving industry and labour. 

Undoubtedly, the I.L.O. faces the risk of loss of prestige if it 
should fail, but its decision whether this is a justified risk must b 
based largely on the expressed wishes of the member States. The 
favourable expressions have been impressive. In fact, they have 
been such as to warrant as reasonable the assumption that the 
major sectors of management and labour are prepared to be 
receptive and responsive to this programme of the [.L.O., and that 
is one of the most encouraging features. 


GIVING EFFECT TO THE PROGRAMMI 


In this concluding section, I propose to state the lines along 
which I think the I.L.O. should proceed. It is impossible to do 
more than indicate somewhat generalised impressions, but the 
necessary details will not be hard to fill in. 


Establishment of a Committee of Experts 


First, this programme should not be initiated by the formal 
adoption of international standards, but the I.L.O. should invite 
a representative committee of experts to attempt to draw up a 
set of principles or objectives to govern the programme. These 
would not be standards in the form of legislative prototypes but 
rather benchmarks to guide the development of the I.L.O.’s work. 
While I believe the nature of such principles or objectives is clear, 
it is my opinion that the delicacy of the programme and the 
possible sensitivity of the countries or the people who will be affected 
are such that it would be helpful to have wide and representativ: 
participation in every step. 

Secondly, it must be recognised that the I.L.O. is about to 
engage in a long-range educational type of programme in which, 
as part of its effort to modify or shape the behaviour and thinking 
of people along lines deemed constructive, and in harmony with 
the basic principles and objectives, it must carefully outline the 
kind of activities it will conduct and provide service facilities and 
materials in suitable form to promote the general purposes. 


Activities at Headquarters 


In this connection it is my opinion that the I.L.O. will find it 
advantageous to set up a centre, preferably in Geneva, at which 
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the staff in charge of, or administering, the programme will be 
given orientation and instruction, and at which from time to time 
the field staff may review their progress and difficulties and take 
counsel for further action. At this institution, also, courses or 
seminars should be conducted for the nationals of the several 
countries on whom reliance is being placed for implementing the 
programme in their respective countries. When such nationals 
will be ready for such courses or seminars is an open question at 
this moment, but it seems that this should be in the nature of 
refresher or “ booster” instruction, and not part of the initial 
training. 

Since it is evident that the programme will aim to encourage 
management and labour to rely on facts and reason rather than 
threats and industnial strife, the 1.L.O., in conjunction with the 
several States, will have to be prepare 1 to furnish all sorts of factual 
material and data. This service will be an integral part of the 
programme. Among the types of material that the I.L.O. should 
make available, are detailed comparative data on the effects and 
trends of strikes and lockouts, for the purpose of demonstrating the 
consequences of the thoughth use of this type of device It 
should also assist in providing data, for the several countries, on 
family budgets, cost-of-living trends, wage rates, and wage trend 
It should attempt to get the several governments to establish 
offices to collect and publish such data. Until this is accomplished 
the 1.L.0. may find it desirable to assist the governments in 
instituting projects to collect such information, but, if it does, it is 
recommended that much disagreement over the reliability of the 
data may be avoided if they are collected and collated jointly by 
representatives of both management and labour working 

Che [.L.O. could also be helpful in this regard if it 


currently on file major collective agreements concluded 


| 
; 
sentative industries in the various countri and if it 


pared to furnish copies of selected novel or important 
upon request 

Another constructive service that might be performed by the 
I.L.O. would be to make available in the most usable form th 
important literature relating to labour-management and human 
relations, including descriptions of successful labour-management 
experiences. This would involve, however, not merely a complete 
library collection ; what is visualised are quantities of materials 
freely circulating within each country. The form of this material 
would have to be such as to give the information meaning among 
those whom it is desired to influence. This means not only tran 
lating but also digesting, simplifying and breaking down good 


literature into suitable size and form. 
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In this connection the I.L.O. must constantly keep itself 
informed about related research projects and studies of founda- 
tions, universities, and government or international bodies. Where 
feasible, it should co-operate in such efforts, and in every case it 
should review the findings and conclusions and include them in the 
literature it uses in the programme. 


Activities in the Field 


Thirdly, a variety of activities will be necessary within the several 
countries, depending upon the state of development of industry 
and labour-management relations in each. The first basic pro 
position is that the training and enlightenment considered desirable 
should be channelled to the groups in question primarily through 
nationals of the country, to impart as much of an indigenou 
character as possible. When organisation of labour and manage 
ment has progressed to a sufficient degree, the associations or 
unions must be given major roles in the programme. Where ther 
are already such organisations they should be enlisted from the 
outset in an active capacity 

This phase of the programme is probably the most vital. In 
it workers and employers, and their respective organisations, will 
be exposed to facts and theories and to an interchange of ideas in 
the hope that they will learn the advantages flowing from reason 
able co-operation as opposed to arbitrariness and unreasoning 
animosity. This is the first part of the missionary aspect of the 
effort. In each country the I.L.O. agent will have to select promis- 
ing nationals who are willing to participate from both labour and 
industry and patiently teach them the lessons learned in more 
advanced countries. These nationals will also have to be assisted 
in developing the techniques for transmitting such lessons to their 
associates in ever-widening circles. One of the early activities 
would be to take stock of the conditions existing in their country 
and then to make similar studies in a somewhat more advanced 
country so that intelligent comparisons may be made. This will 
enable them to judge which of the improved practices that they have 
observed can be introduced in their own country and in what 


sequence, They will, during the entire process, be supplied with 


literature of the type described above, and encouraged and assisted 
to discuss what they are absorbing at conference or seminar groups 
or in whatever forum may seem most appropriate. While funda- 
mental principles of labour-management relations are under di 

cussion, it would probably be helpful if the discussion groups 
included both management and labour representatives : since it 1 
the aim of the programme to promote good relationships, it is 
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very important that both groups be gi similar attention s 
that basic thinking will be parallel 

It would unquestionably be helpful to spons meetings 
which labour and management representatives will early 
that some matters of mutual concern are capable of bein 
upon. Subjects for discussion could include industrial safety 
health, training methods, community problems and a number 


others. A series of successful meetings would tend dic: 


hostile attitudes and 


get the parties accustomed 
nother. 

At the appropriate time 
be invited to highly ind 
employer organisations and trade umions and tor p sper 
tions of operations there, so that they may jue or themsel ve 
ind be able to report intelligently to tl ituent On such 
trips they might be given the benefit of a course at the International 
Labour Office in Geneva. I cannot list each item in which training 
must be given, but when the specific training programme is prepared 


this will, I believe, become self-evident 


lhe Role of Government 


While I do not believe the governments should take 
part, their assistance and encouragement will certain! 


ary. The educational institutions in each countr' 


value as the programme progress Phe can 
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country involved, without being troubled by the anonymity this 
may impose on them, Obviously, patience and a keen interest in 
the objectives will be important assets. 


Financing the Programme 


The financing of this project will present some serious problems, 
after the initial stages have been completed. The thought which 
appeals to me is that this programme should be planned and 
established as a major activity that will go on without interruption 
for a long time. It should not be subject to restriction because of 
temporary or periodic lack of funds. Moreover, if it is to be suc 
cessful, in view of its many difficulties and of its inherent nature 
it should have the clear and unqualified support of the member 
States, and such support should be expressed in a willingness to 
contribute toward its cost. The benefits could truly be very great, 
and the total cost comparatively little. But, if the I.L.O. must 
largely finance the programme by using funds intended for other 
functions, then it will have to work under this additional handicap 
and uncertainty, which will restrict its latitude and also compel 
it to let the other functions suffer. Considering the interest 
expressed at the 38th Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in a programme for the promotion of labour-management 
co-operation, and remembering that it has been agreed that such 
a programme would be a proper step forward under the solemn 
obligations of the I.L.O. as stated in the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
it is my view that this programme should be adequately financed 
in all its phases by the member States by making special appro 
priations commensurate with its scope and importance 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The World’s Working Population 


Its Industrial Distribution 


An article published in an earlier issue of the 
of the major features of the world's workin T regard 
demographic aspects.' The topics considered in that article included 
velationship between the total and the working population, the age 
composition of the labour force and significant trends in participation 
women, the young and the aged in the labour forc The present 
concentrates espectally on aspects of the labour force of primarily 
significance, such as the distribution of the labour force by ba 
sectors, the trends and the current disposition of the indusinal 
in chief manufacturing industries, and the relationship betwee 
tion of labour force and national product by economi 
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into three basic sectors and, unless otherwise stated, each of these has 
the scope indicated below throughout this article (including tables) : 


1. “ Agriculture” comprises agriculture, forestry, hunting and 
fishing. 


2. “ Industry ” comprises mining and quarrying, manufacturing, 
construction, and utilities (electricity, gas and water) 


“ Services " comprises commerce, transport, storage and commu 
nications, as well as public and private services 


World Labour Force by Economic Sectors and Regions 


The distribution of the working population in the different regions 
of the world by the basic economic sectors for the year 1950 is shown 
in table I. The figures in this table are intended as only a very broad 
guide for the distribution of the labour force by the different sectors 
The data in a number of regions are based on incomplete statistics ; in 
a few important cases, notably the U.S.S.R., China and South-west 
Asia, in the absence of recent statistics on the working population the 
figures represent no more than broad orders of magnitude on the basis 
of the limited evidence available. In general the figures on percentages 
shown here are liable to a greater margin of error than the data relating 
to the total labour force of each region. 

Agriculture, the age-old industry of mankind, continues to hold 
the first place as source of employment for the world’s workers ; it is 
estimated that in 1950 there were well over 600 million workers engaged 
in agriculture out of a total world labour force of over 1,000 million 
The service sector held the second place, accounting for somewhat over 
200 million workers, while industry came lust with a share of a little 
under 200 million workers 

rhis is a somewhat surprising picture at first sight. The Industrial 
Revolution, which began two centuries ago in a few countries of Western 
urope, gradually spread to other parts of the world, and the last 
hundred years before 1950 were a period of vigorous economic growth 
On the global scale these developments, however, have failed to di 
lodge agriculture as the chief source of livelihood for the greater part of 
mankind 

A glance at table I will show, however, that the explanation for this 
situation is not far to seek. The regions where industrial progress has 
been substantial account for only a small fraction of the world’s working 
population. A number of important regions, notably Central and South 
America and southern Europe, have failed to march in step with north 
west central Europe, Oceania and North America, and the more populous 
regions of Asia have so far remained outside the main stream of th 
Industrial Revolution. In Asia and Africa agriculture accounts for well 
over 70 per cent. of the labour force as compared with 13 per cent. in 
North America and 20 per cent. in north-west central Europe 

The world’s industrial labour force shows a relatively strong concen 
tration in north-west central Europe, North America and Oceania 
Countries in these regions provide only 15 per cent. of the total labour 
force but 30 per cent. of the industrial work force of the world. By way 
of contrast, while half of the world’s working population is in Asia, the 
contribution of this region to the industrial labour force is only a quarter. 
In respect of most other regions the position is somewhat intermediate 
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growth of commerce, transport, communications, finance and a host of 
specialised services in the service sector of the industrial countries. 
In the regions characterised by highly developed economies the workers 
in the service sector are generally as numerous as industrial workers 
Indeed in a few conspicuous cases, namely North America and 
Oceania, workers in services account for about one-half of the entire 
labour force. 

In the less developed regions of Asia, Africa and Central and South 
America, where the work force in both the industry and the service 
sector is small compared to that of agriculture, it is interesting to note 
that the relative share of services in the labour force is generally higher 
than that of industry. A part of the explanation of this phenomenon 
lies in the economic history of these regions over the last 150 years 
During this period there was an impressive growth in forcign trade- 
export of primary products and import of manufactured goods from 
industrialised Europe. This two-way traffic led to the organisation 
of elaborate transport networks and distribution circuits. The ports 
through which foreign trade was channelled grew into great, at first 
non-industrial, urban centres. In the less developed areas these features 
underlie the early growth of the service sector. The growth of larg: 
scale industry in these areas, a development of more recent vintage 
has itself stimulated a somewhat parallel increase in the service sector 
The enlargement of employment in this sector is further helped by 
another element : human labour, especially unskilled, is plentiful and 
cheap compared to manufactured goods [his circumstance leads 
in the economic framework of the less developed regions, to the employ 


ment of a large number of workers in a variety of occupations providing 
personal services of various types, especially as domestic servants. In 
contrast, in the industrial countries the importance of such workers 
in the service sector is relatively small. 


Current Distribution in Selected Countries 


lable II shows the distribution of the working populations in each 
of 22 selected countries for the most recent year for which data are 
available. The broad picture emerging from these data is not dissimilar 
to that based on regional estimates in table I. However, significant 
intra-regional differences exist in some important cases. For examplk 
Argentina, an industrially advanced country with a 26 per cent. share 
of agriculture in the labour force, shows a distribution that is appreciably 
different from the regional pattern Similarly, although both Italy 
and Turkey belong to the same region, the overwhelming weight of 
agriculture in the labour force in Turkey contrasts sharply with that of 
Italy. However, in general the distribution pattern of the work force 
of individual countries in a region does not depart essentially from the 
regional average 


Historical Trends 


lrends in the distribution of the working population by major 
economic sector are illustrated for a number of countries in table III 
and chart 1. In the case of the United States and some of the European 
countries shown, the available statistics permit an analysis of trends 
over the last 80 years. For other countries, in the absence of sati 
factory data over an extended period, the comparative study is limited 
to shorter periods 
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stood at the beginning of the period and the distribution by sector of 
the net additions to the labour force over the period. 

In view of the general tendency for the labour force to grow, trends 
in its distribution by economic sector can be distinguished under two 
somewhat related aspects—changes in numbers and shifts in the per 
centage distribution. As will be seen below, these two trends do not 
necessarily run parallel. 

In all countries shown in table III, with a few exceptions, the percent 
age share of agriculture in the labour force has shown a downward 
trend over a long period. In France, Germany, Italy and Sweden, the 
tte ser countries where a relatively high proportion of the working 
population was engaged in agriculture at the turn of the century, the 
percentage share of agriculture has been steadily falling since the latter 
art of the nineteenth century, and at an accelerated pace since 1920 
sang the number of agricultural workers continued to rise, reaching 
peak levels generally around 1920. Since that date the agricultural 
work force in these countries has declined both in absolute and in pro 
portionate terms. 

The number of workers in the industry sector has increased steadily 
in nearly all countries shown in table III. The same holds true for the 
proportionate share of the labour force in this sector. The only exceptions 
from this general upward trend are Mexico and the Union of South 
Africa, and, although for totally different reasons, Great Britain. The 
latter country had attained a high degree of industrialisation as early 
as 1880; the share of industry in the labour force had reached 50 per cent 
by that date. This proportionate level has held steady with minor 
fluctuations for the last 70 years. 

In the case of the service sector nearly all countries considered in 
table III have recorded impressive increases both in numbers and in 
Se share. In almost all countries the rate of growth of the 
abour force in the service sector has tended to outpace that in the 
industry sector. It is interesting to note that in Great Britain the decline 
in the relative share of agriculture is offset entirely by the increase in 
the service sector. 

The United States has experienced a phenomenal increase in its 
labour force, from about 13 million in 1870 to about 58 million in 1950 
The agricultural working population, while growing from 7 million in 
1870 to 12 million in 1910, increased at a considerably lower rate 
than that of the total labour force, its share thus falling from 53 per 
cent. in 1870 to 32 per cent. in 1910. Since the latter date there has 
been a continuous drop in the number of workers in agriculture, which 
by 1950 had fallen back to its 1870 level representing only 13 per cent 
of the total labour force. Over the same period (1870 to 1950) ther 
was a sevenfold increase of the work force in the industry sector and 
a tenfold expansion in the service sector. 

For India the statistics for the year 1931 relate to the pre-partition 
area of the country and so are not strictly comparable with the later 
figures. However, these statistics suggest that the share of agriculture 
in the labour force moved up between 1931 and 1951, a phenomenon 
contrary to the experience of all of the other countries considered here 
In Japan, where the labour force increased by well over 10 million 
workers between 1920 and 1954, agricultural employment grew at a 
lower rate than the other sectors. As a result the share of agriculture 
in the labour force has diminished while that of industry and, to a 
greater extent, that of services has gone up. 
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TABLE Ill, TRENDS IN DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE BY ECONOMIC SECTOR ! 
IN TWELVE COUNTRII 


Labour force (tho 
Country 


Agriculture Indust 


France | 1866 8,535 4,384 ,724 16,643 
1881 ,890 4,444 4,210 16,544 
1896 501 5,660 4,774 18,935 
1906 855 6,338 ,528 20,721 
1921 ,024 6,662 ,034 | 21,720 
1936 ,204 6,379 ,677 | 20,260 
1954 5,280 7,154 ,786 19,220 


Germany 1882 ,133 5,990 372 16,495 
1907 ,556 9,982 099 24,637 

1925 ,762 13,478 769 32,009 

| 1939 934 14,418 917 34,269 


Germany (F.R.) | 1929 5,274 | 34 ,256 | 17,877 
| 1939 5,399 ,42¢ 232 20,065 
1954 5,076 | 11,42 142 | 24,643 


Great Britain 1881 1,638 6,372 785 12,795 
1891 1,582 7,176 888 14,646 

1901 1,385 7,158 851 15,394 

/ 1911; 1,550 9 023 269 17,842 

1921 1,381 9,142 236 18,759 

1931 1,258 9,717 919 20,894 

1951 1,116 | 11,086 10,281 22,482 


Italy .| 1881 | 8,600 } 
1901 9,443 3 
1911 9 086 4 
1921 10,264 4,508 | 3,659 18,431 
4 
5 


850 2,600 15,050 
,879 2,640 15,962 
4,387 2,929 16,402 


1931 9 356 4,924 4,001 18,341 
1936 | 8,843 ,375 4,128 18,346 
1954 8,468 | 6,454 5,615 20,537 


United States. .| 1870 6,910 2,830 3,185 12,925 
1880 8,682 4,139 4,571 17,392 
1890 10,121 973 7,225 23,318 
1900 . 7,894 10,058 29,073 
1910 i ,622 | 13,916 37,371 
1920 ; 951 | 16,763 | 42,434 
1930 ,7§ 5,498 21,242 47,492 
1940 317 560 23,197 50,074 * 
1950 } 623 29 488 58,442 


Australia 1911 668 790 1,939 
1921 532 790 974 2,296! 
1933 588 935 1,150 2,673 
1947 498 1,140 1,368 3,006 
i 





t For the composition of each economic sector see footnote 1 in table I 
% Frontiers of 1934 
Excluding “ persons not adequately described " and/or ‘ ‘ y in ‘ wk for the first 
total is, therefore, less than that shown in table LIL of the artick The World ypula i: Some 
Aspects ", op cit., pp. 160-161, 
4 Not adjusted to agree with the corresponding total as shown in table III o ‘ ticle mentioned in footnote 3 
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upward trend, the proportion of agricultural workers in the labour 
force declines. This is the case, for example, in Mexico and Egypt 
Japan, as a somewhat exceptional case, belongs to the same group in 
this respect, although the process of industrialisation has had a longer 
start and been of a more far-reaching character in that country than in 
most other countries in this category 


Analysis of Recent Increases in Labour Force by Economic Sector 


A closer study of the distribution of the changes in the labour forc« 
in recent years by economic sector helps to explain the modifications in 
the structure of the economically active population. Table IV gives 
for each of ten selected countries the changes in the labour force over 
a recent period and their distribution by economic sector 

All the countries shown, with the exception of France, have recorded 
an increase in the working population in recent years. The decrease in 
France is largely explained by the peculiarities of her demographic 
features 


TABLE IV. RECENT CHANGES IN THE LABOUR FORCE BY ECONOMIC SECTOR ! IN TEN 
COUNTRIES 


Changes (thousand 
Country 
Agriculture Industry Service 


Egypt , 1937-47 90 225 + 318 634 
France 1936-54 924 + 890 7 1,041 
Germany (F. R.) : 1939-54 323 3,000 910 + 4578 
Great Britain F 1931-51 143 1,369 361 + 1,587 
India ; 1941-51 ,200 + 300 700 20,200 
Italy 1936-54 375 1,079 { 487 + 2191 
apan 1947-54 248 1,171 + 5,626 7,045 
Mexico . 1940-50 998 587 } 664 + 2249 
Sweden 1940-50 232 + 197 + 151 ; 116 
United States ; 1940-50 ,986 4,063 + 6,291 + 8 368 





1 For the composition of each economic sector see footnote 1 in table I 


Six of the ten countries shown, the United States and the five Euro 
pean countries, have had a net outflow of workers from agriculture with 
the result that the sum of increases in the industry and service sector 
is greater than the total labour force increase. In France, the only 
country with a net decrease in total labour force, there was a drop of 
2 million workers in agriculture from 1936 to 1954. In the context 
of the size of her labour force this decline appears among the most 
important. The United States recorded a decline of 2 million workers 
in the agricultural labour force from 1940 to 1950. Comparison with 
figures for earlier dates shows that the shrinkage of the agricultural 
labour force in the United States was accelerated over this period. In 
the other European countries the outward flow of labour from agriculture 
was less substantial, although in Sweden, relative to the size of her 
agricultural labour force, this outflow was the highest of all countrie: 

In all European countries, with the exception of Italy, the additions 
to the labour force in the industry sector are larger than in the service 
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sector, pointing to the vigorous industrial expansion in these countries 
in the post-war period. 

In the other countries shown in table IV the increases in the service 
sector are relatively the more important. This group comprises countries 
with economic conditions differing as widely as those of the United 
States and India, and the fact that the service sector absorbs a greater 
proportion of the additions to the labour force than industry stems from 
different causes for the various countries. For example, in the United 
States rising productivity in agriculture and industry, already at a very 
high level compared to that in most other countries, may underly the 
continuing growth of the service sector and thus be indicative of healthy 
economic progress. On the other hand, in the case of India between 
1941 and 1951 the bulk of the additions to the labour force continued 
to go to agriculture ; of the part of the additions which went to the non 
agricultural sectors, the share of industry ts insignificant compared to 
that of the service sector. The failure of industry to expand to create 
additional employment in this sector may be at the root of this pheno 
menon and if interpreted in conjunction with other relevant facts it 
may point to the lack of a balanced economic growth over this period 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYME) 


Differences in the Composition of the Economic Sector: 


In the preceding part of the present article all types of economic 


activities have been grouped in three broad sectors to facilitate analysis 
Even within a given sector, the underlying techniques of production 
and the types of organisation, as well as the relative importance of the 
constituent elements of economic activities, vary greatly from one 
country to another. This is not surprising in view of the widely differing 
economic conditions and levels of development in the various parts of 
the world. For example, in the United States agriculture is extensive 
and mechanised, while in Japan it is intensive and largely dependent 
on human labour and animal traction. In the industry sector of the 
leading industrial countries production is organised mainly through 
factory-type enterprises, while in the case of India handicrafts and 
village industries predominate, at least as measured in terms of employ 
ment 

In addition there may be differences in the structure of an economic 
sector arising from the varying importance of the constituent element 
of economic activities. For example, while in a number of less developed 
countries agricultural activities are almost exclusively related to cereal 
production or to plantations, in some countries with more developed 
economies, notably Denmark and New Zealand, the contribution 
dairying and animal husbandry to total agricultural employm 
considerable. In the less developed countries personal and do 
servants form an important part of the service sector, while in the di 
trial countries the corresponding contribution of such workers is com 
paratively small. The contribution of specific manufacturing industric 
such as textiles or engineering, to the industrial sector ; 
tant variations among the different countrie 

Finally, the composition of the economic sectors in a gi 
changes over time. With economic development, technologi« 
and rising real income per head, there is generally a tendency for a 
witch in production from the basic necessities of life to the | ential 
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goods and services. This tendency has important implications for the 
distribution of the labour force by economic activity. It entails shifts 
in the relative proportions of the labour force distributed in each of the 
three basic economic sectors as brought out in the earlier part of this 
article. Further, within each sector the distribution of employment 
undergoes important changes. 


Chief Industry Groups in Manufacturing 


It is proposed to illustrate here inter-country differences in the 
composition, as well as the changing patterns, of employment within a 
given economic sector by reference to the group of manufacturing 
industries. This group accounts for the major part of the total employ 
ment in the industrial sector, and its structure provides a particularly 
sensitive indicator of differences and changes in economic conditions 

Important characteristics of employment in manufacturing industries 
are brought out by considering the relative employment shares of two 
chief industry groups, namely “ food and textiles” and “ metals and 
engineering ”.’ The first, particularly the textiles, may be regarded as 
a “ classical” industry of the Industrial Revolution. The growth of the 
metals and engineering group is of later development. Food and textile 
industries produce articles that are mainly the prime necessities of life, 
while the products of metals and engineering industries contribute to 
a more varied material existence. The two industry groups taken 
together account for two-thirds or more of total manufacturing employ 
ment in most countries. 


Nature of the Data 


Table V shows for a number of countries and at various dates for 
each country the percentage shares of each of the two industry groups 
specified above in total manufacturing employment. These data are 
illustrated in chart 2. For four countries, namely France, Great Britain 
Switzerland and the United States, satisfactory statistics are availabl 
to afford comparisons over a period of 45 to 75 years. For the other 
countries shown the data cover shorter periods not going back beyond 
1937. To bring out the trends more clearly for each country, employ 
ment in food and textiles is al_o expressed as a ratio of employment in 
the metals and engineering industry group. 

In drawing conclusions from table V certain important reservations 
to which the data are subject should be noted. In some cases the data 
are based on the labour force in each group, while in others the statistics 
are derived from data on employment in establishments and thus exclud: 
unpaid family workers, own-account and small establishment workers 
the unemployed, and in many cases also salaried employees. The 
distortions from this source are, however, probably unimportant as the 
figures are in the form of percentages. A more serious discrepancy 1 
introduced by the differences in the scope of the two industry group 
arising from the inclusion or exclusion of certain related industries. A 
typical example is the manufacture of nylon fibres, which is included 


1 The “food and textiles” industry group as taken here generally comprises food 
processing, beverages, tobacco, textiles, footwear, other wearing apparel and made-up 
textile goods. The “ metals and engineering " industry group comprises t d 
tries, manufacture of metal products (including electrical and non-electrical machinery), 


and transport equipment. 
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TABLE V. TRENDS IN THE STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES !, SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Employment in 


Percentage distribution of total 
“ food and textiles 


manufacturing employment 
Country as a ratio of 
employment in 


Food and Metals and y “ metals and 
ther 


textiles engineering engineering ” 


France . po al 1906 | 47.9 15.0 7 
1921 38.8 24.0 7 
1936 35.8 25.9 38 
1946 30.9 > eg 41 
1954 | 33.9 37.1 29 


Great Britain 1911 50.3 30.2 19 
1921 41.7 38.2 20 
1931 | 44.5 35.2 20 
1951 | 30.7 19 


Switzerland. . . : 1888 66.7 ‘ 25.4 
1910 59.0 ‘ 26 
1930 45.1 30 
1950 35.7 ; 31 


United States. ... 1880 | 39.6 38 
1900 32.6 /, 
1919 27.6 ‘ 40 


1939 34.0 35 
1947 27.0 34 
1954 24.2 , 34 


Argentina ee 1937 | 46.0 31 
1948 42.6 : 34 
1954 | 43.0 32. 


Australia — 1937 39.4 a 
1947 34.8 : 27 
1953 31.2 27. 


ee gg Boas as 1937 | 39.5 25. 34 
1948 33.9 ’ 34 
1953 30.2 2 34 


Czechoslovakia . . 1937 34.7 : 33 
1949 30.2 31. 


Germany (F.R.) 1938 31.0 24. 
1949 31.8 26.¢ 
1954 5 y 


India , a 1938 
1947 
1953 
ee ee ee 1937 
1947 
1952 


1 For the composition of each industry group see footnote 1 on 
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TABLE V TRENDS IN THE STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFAS 
INDUSTRIES, SELECTED COUNTRIES (conc. ) 


Percentage distributior 


nulacturing empl 


Meta and 


engineering 


Belgium 32.8 
35.5 


Italy 


Netherlands 


in some countries under textiles and in others under chemicals. National 
classification practices also undergo revisions in the course of time and 
it is not always possible to regroup the national data at various dat 

on uniform lines. Hence, in making inter-country comparisons, and to 
a lesser extent inter-temporal comparisons, the figures in table V should 


be taken to represent no more than approximate relationshiy 


Present Situation 


Among the industrial countries the food and textile industri 
account for a share of total manufacturing employment varying from 
about 25 per cent. in the United States and Sweden to abou per cent 
in Belgium and the Netherlands, with a strong concentration around 
30 per cent. In Argentina this share is 43 per cent 
where the process of industrialisation is still at a relativel 
it is as high as 61 pe r cent lhe share of metal and engineer 
varies from about 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 


total n 
employment for all countries with the exception of Argent 


where it is only 25 per cent. The employment share of 
group is generally higher than that of food and textil 
Britain and the United St Vv o} e leading industt 
the world, employment in t] netal and engineering ind 


that in food and textiles by per cent. Aj 


influence of feature pe ul ( itry economy, th 
of the metal and engin 


rises in general with the 


lerm Irend 


In the irst 
tries absorbed ; 
Britain and France 
having declined te 
In contrast, in the 
as low as 40 per cent 


} 
il 


wu 


30 per cent. in the 
ment share of metal 
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in Great Britain and the United States, while it was close to 15 per 
cent. in France and Switzerland. 

[he percentage share of food and textiles in total manufacturing 
employment has regularly been on the decline except for a temporar 
reversal during the 1930s. In contrast, employment in the metal and 
engineering industries has steadily grown since the turn of the centur 
except for a temporary set-back during the 1930s, due to the low level 
of activity and the fall in real income per head due to the economic 
depre ion 

Employment in metals and engineering first reached parity with 
that in food and textiles between 1900 and 1919 in the United Stat: 
between 1931 and 1951 in Great Britain, and some time after 1947 in 
France, while in Switzerland the former was still a little below th 
latter as late as 1950 

It is party ularly striking to note the steadiness, in all countries for 
which data are shown in table V, of the total share of employment 
repre ented by the food and textile industries and the metals and 
engineering industries taken together. When viewed in the light of the 
constant decline in the relative importance of the food and textile industry 
group, this steadiness, which is particularly clear in chart 2, confirms 
the gradual shift of employment from this group to the metals and 
engineering industri 

The shifts in the industrial composition of manufacturing employ 
ment considered above are in proportionate terms only. In the United 
States, for example, the number of workers in the food and textil 
industry group moved up from 1 million in 1880 to a peak of a littl 
over 4 million in 1947, Over the same period employment in manufa 
turing increased at a somewhat faster rate, from 2.5 million to 15 millior 
with a resultant decline in the employment share of food and textile 
industries. But employment in the metals and engineering industry 
group rose at a much faster rate than that of manufacturing as a whol 
the number of workers in metals and engineering industries rose from 
a little above 0.5 million in 1880 to about 6 million in 1947 

Moreover, declines in actual numbers employed are less striking 
than declines in percentages ; for example, while the number of workers 
in the food and textile industry group showed only a modest decline in 
Great Britain from 2.60 million in 1931 to 2.45 million in 1951, the share 
of this group in the total employment in manufacturing fell steeply 
from 45 to 30 per ce nt 

Among the countries shown in table V, those which have recorded 
the most striking advances in the employment share of the metals and 
engineering industries in the last 20 years are Australia, Canada, Franc: 
and Great Britain. Most of these countries have concurrently recorded 
important declines in the share of food and textile industries. India 
the country with the level of economic deve lopm«e nt the least advanced 
of all countries shown in table V, also shares in this widespread shift 
towards greater relative employment in the metals and engineering 
industries at the expense of food and textile industries. The data for 
India, however, are somewhat restricted in scope as they refer only to 
factory-type establishments, thus excluding the very substantial handi 
craft sector 

It is significant to note that in countries where the manufacturing 
labour force has grown rapidly in recent years, notably Argentina 
Australia, Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany, although the 
proportionate share of food and textiles in total manufacturing employ 
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recent year. From these percentages index numbers have been derived 
showing the net output per worker in industry and services relative to 
that in agriculture. The datain table VI are illustrated in chart 3. The 
index numbers should not be regarded as more than rough approxima- 
tions because of the lack of precise correspondence between the net 
domestic product and the labour force figures. The basic data have 
been drawn from a variety of sources with certain differences in the 
scope of activities covered by a given sector. More important, the net 
domestic product figures do not fully reflect the total amount of sub- 
sistence production (or production for own use) because of the difficulties 
involved in evaluating it in monetary terms. This shortfall is especially 
important in the case of the less developed countries where production 
for own use of workers in agriculture accounts for a substantial part of 
total production, including not only agricultural commodities but also 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE AND NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
BY ECONOMIC SECTOR, SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Comparative net 
output per worker 
by sector 
(agriculture < 100) 


Agriculture Industry |: Services ! 
percentage percentage percentage 
share of share of share of 

Country 
Net 
| Indus 


N | Ne } 
Labour | 
domestic domestic domestic} 
force lorce try 


product product | product 


| 
Labour Labour 


force 


Africa : 
Union of South 
ae? So « Saee 


America : 
OS eee 
United States . . | 1950 
Argentina ... . | 1947 
Brazil » >» » » be 
Mexico Lge 1950 





Asia : | 
India i on 
nn re ae soe Pet 
*akistan ae 
Thailand. ... . | 1947 


“urope 
Austria. » » | Sean 
Germany (F.R.) . | 1954 
Italy . . | 1954 
Netherlands o 0,4 ae : 
Turkey » « | 19590 ] 
United Kingdom . | 1951 ? 46 


Oceania 
New Zealand ed 1951 18 27 35 47 65 


1 The labour force and net domestic product series differ slightly in scope ; utilities are included with “ industry ” in the 
former, but with “ services" in the latter— except for Germany, Japan, New Zealand, Turkey and the United States, where 
utilities are treated identically in both series 


2“ Mining and quarrying ” is included with “ Agriculture ” 


5 Includes supplements to wages and salaries in all industries 
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home-made handicraft products as well as a number of services such as 
trading, and transportation of own produce. Consequently, the differ 
ences from one sector of the economy to the other in net output per 
worker shown for less developed countries tend to exaggerate the real 
disproportion between output per worker in agriculture and in the other 
sectors, Subject to these reservations some general observations may 
be made from the data in table VI. 


Inter-sectoral Differences 


A feature common to nearly all the countries shown in table VI is 
that the share of agriculture in the net domestic product falls notably 
short of its share of the labour force. This shortfall appears to be parti- 
cularly marked in the less developed countries. 

rhe share of industry and service sectors combined in the net domesti« 
product exceeds that in the labour force for nearly all the countries 
shown. This also holds true for each of the two sectors separately, 
although to varying extents. The extent to which the percentage share 
of the net domestic product exceeds that of the labour force is generally 
much higher in the service than in the industry sector. This implies 
that in most of the countries under consideration the net output per 
worker is highest in the service sector ; the disparity is more pronounced 
in the less developed countries. 

In the industry sector also, for the great majority of the countries 
shown in table VI, the percentage share in the net domestic product 
exceeds that in the labour force, but the extent of this divergence is 
small compared to that in the service sector. Moreover, the magnitude 
of this excess is not correlated with the level of economic development 
in the various countries, 

The trend analysis attempted in table VII covers only the last 
25 years and is restricted to five selected countries 

In every case the gap between net output per worker in agriculture 
and that in the other sectors has narrowed over the last 20 years 
or so. In general the disparities between the industry and the service 
sectors have also diminished. These developments indicate a general 
trend towards a more balanced economic structure in the countries 
considered, although the existing disproportions in the output per 
worker in the three sectors still remain great. However, the reservations 
applying to these data are the same as in the case of table VI, and in 
addition the significance of the trends is somewhat impaired by the fact 
that the percentages of the net domestic product are based on the current 
prices at the various dates rather than on constant prices; in con 
sequence, changes in inter-sectoral price relationships affect comparisons 
over time. These objections are serious enough to limit the drawing of 
broad conclusions to those presented above 


Significance of Inter-sectoral Differences 


Inter-sectoral disparities in net product per worker may arise from 
either of two causes, namely differences in the quantitative input of 
factors of production, i.e. labour, enterprise and capital, and difference: 
in the rates of factor returns 

Differences between sectors in the quantitative input of factors of 
production are particularly great in less developed countries. Above 
all, the amount (and quality) of capital employed per person in indu 
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Subsidised Housing Construction in 
Austria since 1945 


In the following article, which continues the series of articles appearing 
in the International Labour Review ' on the efforts of different countries to 
solve their housing problem, it will be seen how the financial assistance 
granted ly the federal and provincial authorities under the various schemes 
in operation in Austria have helped towards the construction, reconstruction 
and repair of over 135,000 dwellings since the war. 


The slackening off in building activity during the Second World 
War and, even more, the destruction resulting from hostilities notice 
ably worsened the acute housing problem that had existed in Austria 
since before the war. However, the inadequacy of the supply, or the 
“ housing deficit ” as it is generally termed, was not measured with any 
accuracy until a general housing census was held on 1 June 1951. This 
survey showed that there were 2,057,000 dwellings of the normal kind 
i.e. excluding some 80,000 hutments and other makeshift homes—and 
an actual deficit of 201,600. But apart from this a large number of 
dwellings were regarded as unsuitable on account of cramped living 
space or the absence of elementary conveniences. It is further estimated 
that in the ten-year period ending in 1960 at least an additional 70,000 
housing units will have to be constructed merely to meet the demand 
arising out of the increase in the adult population.” 

For various reasons the reconstruction programme and the method- 
ical drive to combat the housing shortage got off to a slow and some 
what hesitant start at the close of hostilities. It was only from 1948 
onwards that the public authorities came to grips with the problem ; 
but the vigour and effectiveness of their measures have steadily increased 
as the improvement in the economic situation has made it possible to 
raise new taxation or to make heavier calls on public funds. At the 
present time these successive efforts present a picture necessarily lacking 
in unity, but which reveals an increasing determination to find a speedy 
solution to this difficult problem 

The principal schemes in operation in the field of housing are 


1 The most recent are: “ Workers’ Housing Programmes in Asian Countries", Vol 
LXIII, No. 4, Apr. 1951; “ Housing Problems and Policies in Latin America", Vol. LXV, 
No, 3, Mar. 1952; David Krivine: ‘ Houses for Israel’s Growing Population’, Vol 
LXVII, No. 3, Mar. 1953; H. Umratnu: “ Rent Policy in Western Europe"’, Vol. LX VIII 
No. 3, Sep. 1953; G. Parenti: “ Workers’ Housing and the Unemployment Problem in 
Italy First Results of the Fanfani Plan", Vol. LXIX, No, 1, Jan. 1954; “ Housing 
Policy in Belgium”, Vol. LXX, No. 1, Julv 1954; and The Solution of the H y 
Problem in the Federal Republic of Germany Vol. LX XII, N 2-3, Au ep. 1 

*“ Zur Frage des Wohnungsdefizites in Osterreich"’, in Monatsherichte des Ost 
chischen Institutes fir Wirtschaftsforschung, Beilage Nr. 22 (Vienna, Osterreichisches li 
fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, Oct. 1953), p. 15 
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(a) the Federal Housing and Settlement Fund, under the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, which affords assistance exclusively to legal entities ; 

(b) the Housing Reconstruction Fund, under the Ministry of 
Commerce and Reconstruction, which assists the owners of buildings 
destroyed or damaged by war action ; and 

(c) the Housing Development Scheme, under which the provinces 
allocate among builders of all types the federal funds allotted to them 
for the purpose. 


Aside from these federally financed schemes the provinces, and in 
particular the city of Vienna, are carrying out housing development 
programmes within their respective jurisdictions and with their own 
resources. Finally, certain tax concessions are granted to encourage 
private investment in housing. 


THE FEDERAL HOUSING AND SETTLEMENT FUND 


rhe origins of the Federal Housing and Settlement Fund go back to 
the Act of 25 June 1919, which set up a State Housing Assistance Fund, 
and the Act of 15 April 1921 transforming this fund into the Federal 
Housing and Settlement Fund.! 


Aims of the Fund 
The Act defines the aims of the reorganised Fund as follows 


The task of the Fund is to furnish appropriate financial aid with a 
view to promoting housing construction and settlement, by offering its 
guarantee for loans granted by loan institutions (indirect aid) or by 
itself granting loans to borrowers. In addition it may, without guaran 
teeing loans made by private financial institutions, undertake to pay 
subsidies to cover the payment of redemption instalments and interest 
due in respect of such loans. The various forms of assistance may be 
made available at one and the same time 

Ihe only bodies eligible for the above-mentioned assistance are 
legal entities falling into one of the following categories : local corpora 
tions (district councils, municipalities, etc.), public associations and 
institutions and non-profit-making +<:eties such as co-operative 
building or settlement societies, trusts, etc. In order to encourage th 
activities of non-profit-making building and settlement societies, th 
Fund may also purchase stock or advance them sums on deposit, pro 
vided that such action entitles it to take a hand in their management 
Moreover, all officially recognised non-profit-making societies applying for 
aid of any kind not only have to satisfy certain conditions laid down 
by law but are also obliged to submit to supervision by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs 

In the case of institutions or non-profit-making societi« 
their activities exclusively or chiefly for the benefit of the 


or more undertakings, the assistance of the Fund may be 


if the latter themselves undertake to put up at least 


' Bundesgesetsbiatt fur dave 
5 May t } 
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construction costs or guarantee the interest and redemption instalments 
on a corresponding amount borrowed by them for that purpose 

At the present time, in conformity with the regulations of the Fund 
assistance may be applied for only for the construction of small apart 
ments, housing estates or small farms. The applicant is required to be 
either the owner or the usufructuary (having the right to build) of the 
land on which the proposed building is to be erected. In addition appli- 
cants must possess resources of their own equivalent to at least 10 per 
cent. of the total building costs 

For the purposes of granting assistance, the term “ block of small 
apartments ” is taken to mean any building in which at least two-thirds 
of the total area used for living and for commercial purposes (e.g. work 
rooms and shops) is given over to small apartments. In order to qualify 
as such, a small apartment must not exceed 60 square metres of dwelling 
space. Accommodation used for business purposes is not included in 
this area, but neither does it qualify for assistance from the Fund 

Societies and associations which, with the aid of the Fund, ha 
built houses containing not more than three small apartments are at 
liberty to transfer title to such property, subject to the assent of the 
Fund, to private owners who satisfy certain conditions. 


Form of Assistance 


The loans granted by the Fund may be as high as 60 per cent. of 
the total cost of construction, not including the value of the site. Every 
loan must be secured by mortgage. The interest rate is fixed at 1 per 
cent. and redemption is effected by annual reimbursements equivalent 
to 1 per cent. of the principal. The prescribed redemption payments 
are payable in quarterly instalments. 

When a prospective builder cannot obtain the immediate use of 
credits promised by another lender, the Fund may grant a short term 
loan repayable within a maximum period of two years from the date of 
completion of the building. 

A guarantee offered by the Fund implies a subsidiary guarantee 
by the Federal Republic. 

Any society that has availed itself of the Fund’s guarantee is re 
quired to refund to the latter all the amounts it has paid out on its 
behalf in pursuance of that guarantee. The Fund may, however, waive 
its claim to the part of its outlay employed for the payment of interest 
On the other hand all amounts paid out for the purpose of redeeming 
the principal must be refunded to it by the debtor within a period of 
four weeks. As regards the repayment of interest that has not been 
written off, the Fund determines the date of payment and the sum 
payable, taking into account the return on the mortgaged property 

Finally, the subsidy proper, which is intended to alleviate the burden 
of interest payments on a private mortgage loan, can only be granted 
if the interest rate on the loan is higher than 3 per cent. per year. How 
ever, the subsidy itself may not be greater than 4 per cent. of the loan 
in question, It may be paid for a maximum period of ten years, but in 
no case beyond the date on which title to the property in question is 
transferred to a private purchaser. 


Resources of the Fund 


Since the beginning of 1952 the resources of the Fund have consisted 
chiefly of revenue derived from a special tax known as the “ Contribu 





tion for the Development of Housing tructio 

an Act of 17 December 1951.! This tax is levied on all 

with the exception those of workers in agriculture 

must be withhe ld by em] | ce 

as social insurance contribution Employers, for their part iu 

to make a contribution equivalent to the total of such deduction 
Originally the amount of this tax was fixed at 1 schilling a week or 

4.40 schillings per month. As, however, the yield had proved insufficient 

to cover the Fund's requirements (i lso so that the tax 

longer be calculated at a flat rate ‘ Act * provided that 

1 August 1954 the rate of the tax would be 1 per cent. of remun 

one-half to be paid by the worker and the other half by the 

In determining the amount payable, however, wages and 


loye! iS a pay! luction 


be assessed only up to the maximum taken into account for tl 
of sickness insurance 

On the other hand a large part of the revenue to the Fund is made 
up of appropriations allotted to it year by year in the federal budget 
[hese appropriations and the yield of the above-mentioned tax amounted 
to the following figures from 1946 onwards 


INCOME C THI FEDERAL HOUSING AND SETTLEMEN 


(lhousand j Ailliy 


sudgetary 
appropriation 14.396 25.000 25.132: 100.132 91.132 2870 95.000 
Wage tax 132,456 161 


Total 14.396 25.000 25.132 100,132 223,588 | 234,408 


Aside from the above revenue, in the period 1948-54 the 
received 26,407,000 schillings in repayment of its own loan 
196,709,300 schillings in grants from the European Recovery Plan 
Marshal! Plan) earmarked from 1948 to 1953 for the construction 
workers’ housing for certain essential industrial und 
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THE HousInG RECONSTRUCTION FUND 


In 1948 the Austrian Government launched a campaign to encourage 
the repair and reconstruction of houses damaged or destroyed during 
the war and passed an Act providing for the establishment of a Housing 
Reconstruction Fund.' The Minister of Commerce and Reconstruction 
is responsible for management of the Fund and has the assistance of a 
special advisory committee comprising a representative of the Federal 
Chamber of Trades, a representative of the Congress of Chambers of 
Labour *, and members appointed by the federal Government and the 
Ministries chiefly concerned. 


Resources of the Fund 


The main income of the Fund is derived from federal grants and a 
special levy on property owners and mortgagees. 

The federal grants consist of amounts earmarked for the purpose in 
the national budget, of reimbursable loans provided by the Minister of 
Finance and of the yield of a surcharge on income tax. The rate of this 
surcharge was initially fixed at 5 per cent. of the income tax but was 
later raised to 10 per cent. and finally, in 1954, to 18 per cent.* But 
the yield is now divided up among a number of funds in such a way that 
only ten-eighteenths accrue to the Housing Reconstruction Fund, 
five-eighteenths being earmarked for the purposes of the Act of 7 July 
1954 on the promotion of housing construction (see below), and three- 
eighteenths for family assistance.‘ 

The form of the tax payable by owners of real property depends 
on the nature and size of the property. In the case of built-up property 
of a value greater than 10,000 schillings, the contribution is fixed at 
10 groschen for every krone of annual rental payable in 1914° or a cor- 
responding rental. Where the value of the real estate, whether built up 
or not, exceeds the limit of 50,000 schillings, the owner pays an annual 
contribution on a sliding scale ranging from 0.2 to 0.5 per cent. of the 
estimated value of the property. 

The tax payable by mortgagees is similarly assessed in two ways 
If the mortgaged building has been restored or reconstructed with 
assistance from the Fund the mortgagee is required to pay to the Fund 
or make over to the Fund one-half of the mortgage debt still outstanding 
on 1 June 1948. In all other cases (i.e. buildings that have remained 
undamaged or have been repaired without the assistance of the Fund) 
the mortgagee pays into the Fund, as from the same date, 5 per cent 


1 Federal Act of 16 June 1948 concerning the reconstruction of housing damaged or 
destroyed as the result of wartime events and the replacement of destroyed furniture 
(Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 30, 5 Aug. 1948, Text No. 130), as modified by various amending 
Acts, the most recent of which is that of 13 July 1955 (ibid., No. 40, 4 Aug. 1955, Text 
No, 156). 

* See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XII, No. 5, 1 Sep. 1954, pp. 233-236. 

* Federal Act of 14 July 1950 (Bundesgesetsblatt, No. 43, 2 Sep. 1950, Text No. 175) 
as amended by the Act of 15 Dec, 1950 (ibid., No. 4, 30 Jan. 1951, Text No. 25) 

* Federai Act of 7 July 1954 on the abolition of the contribution for occupation 
costs and the collection of a surcharge on income tax to promote the construction of 
housing and for purposes of family assistance (Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 34, 13 Aug. 1954, 
Text No, 152) 


® The krone was the unit of currency at that time. 
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of all his receipts in respect of redemption of the mortgage or interest 
payments.! 


Operations of the Fund 


he Fund carries on three types of activity to encourage the repair 
of war-damaged buildings: (a) it grants loans up to the total cost of 
reconstruction ; (b) it offers to guarantee loans that the builders have 
contracted on second mortgages or lower ranking mortgages (c) it 
pays non-reimbursable subsidies to cover interest payments on borrowing 
of this type 

Ihe loans granted by the Fund do not bear interest but are covered 
by a mortgage. If granted before 1 September 1952 they are reimbursable 
in 100 annual payments fixed at 1 per cent. of the amount borrowed 
Loans subse quent to that date are to be refunded in 75 years, the annual 
payments being fixed at 1'/, per cent. of the loan. Payments in re- 
demption of the debt may, however, be increased at the option of the 
borrower. In order to encourage the latter to speed up repayment of 
the debt, the Act, as amended in 1954 #, provides that the total amount 
of the debt will be reduced by a certain proportion of all payments over 
and above the ordinary annual repayment. This reduction is 25 per cent 
of the excess payments made during the first ten years of the duration 
of the loan and 15 per cent. during the ten years thereafter ; sub- 
sequently the reduction drops to 10 per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively 
during the following 20-year periods 

In the case of small loans the Fund may stipulate a period of ten to 
15 years for the redemption of the debt 

So that reconstruction would not be delayed by any shortage of publi« 
funds the legislature introduced a system of “ staggered” loans for 
persons who put the work in hand by borrowing from other sources 
(preliminary financing), without waiting for the Fund to provide them 
with the total amount they would require. In such cases the Fund may 
undertake to pay the cost of reconstruction in ten equal annual payments 
(or five, in the case of repairs of partial damage) and to refund the 
interest, up to a maximum of 7 per cent., paid on the interim loans 
during the whole of the period over which the “ staggered ” loan is paid. 
The Fund may also increase the annual payment of loans of thi kind 
or even pay off the loan in a single sum in such cases of “ preliminary 
financing”. However, the Act limits the total amount of such pay 
ments to 100 million schillings in 1951, 150 million schillings in 1952 
and 200 million schillings in each of the years 1953 to 1958 


Results 


According to a statement submitted to the advisory committee of 
the Fund on 24 September 1954, the Fund had, by that date, granted 
loans totalling 3,459 million schillings, 987 million of which were in 
repayment of loans from other sources (preliminary financing With 
these funds 36.383 dwellings were built or rebuilt and 42.690 others 


were saved from rapid deterioration as the resul war damage 


' Federal Act 15 J 1950 (Bundesgesetzhlatt 
' ) . 


and 21 Sep. 1951 (ibid., N 52, 31 Oct. 1 1, Te 


2 Federal Act of 7 July 1954 (Bundesgesetzblatt 
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TABLE I]. DWELLINGS SUBSIDISED AND LOANS GRANTED BY THE FUND, 
1948-54 


Number of dwellings built Loans granted 
rebuilt or saved millions of schillings 


1948 . 2,247 23 
1949 19,230 373 
1950 1,103 80 
1951 20,080 679 
1952 5,748 338 
1953 14,592 856 
1954! 16,073 1,110 


Total ‘ 79,073 3,459 


1 From 1 Jan. to 24 Sep. 


Although the Fund’s operations have fluctuated from year to year, 
they appear from table II ' to have been increasing in scope 


THe Hovusinc DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


Without repealing legislation already in existence, an Act passed in 
1954 concerning the promotion of housing construction? placed the 
policy hitherto followed in this field on an entirely new footing. The 
novel feature of the Act resides in the fact that it entrusts the actual 
implementation of this policy to the provinces, thereby increasing the 
latter's responsibilities, both administrative and financial. 

Under this Act the provinces are given the task of encouraging the 
construction of dwellings up to a maximum of 130 square metres in 
size and of residential hostels for single persons and apprentices ; these 
may take the form of either new buildings, or annexes or additional 
floors to existing buildings. In provinces in which hutments are still 
being used as houses, the housing subsidies must be employed in the 
first place to replace them and at least one-quarter of the funds available 
must, where necessary, be set aside for that purpose. 


Advisory Committees on Housing 


In consequence of this decentralisation of pewers, each province 
must set up an advisory committee to make recommendations to the 
wovincial authorities on applications for assistance under the Act and 
in general on any matter of principle relating to housing development 
In practice these committees must be consulted in connection with any 
application for assistance. 

rhe composition of these committees is similar to that of the govern 
ment of the province concerned, as each political party has the right 
to delegate a number of members corresponding to the number of its 
representatives in the provincial government 


1 Die dsterreichische Wohnungswirtschaft "’, in Monatsherichte des Osterreichischen 
Institutes fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, Betlage Nr. 27, Oct. 1954, p. 15 

* Federal Act of 7 July 1954 instituting measures to promote the construction of 
small and medium sized dwellings and establishing princip!es relating to the constitution 
of advisory committees on housing development (Bundesgesetzblatt, No. 34, 13 Aug. 1954, 
Text No, 153), as amended by the Federal Act of 13 July 1955 (ibid., No. 40, 4 Aug. 1955, 
Text No. 155). 
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Resource lo Be Employed 


rhe financial resources employed consist in the 


first place of the 
yield from the income tax surcharge.’ The federal G: 
butes the receipts from this source among the 


ne various provinces in 
accordance with coefficients based on the size of the populatio 


ernment distn 


nana rie 


housing shortage in each provinces 


he provinces are required to contribute an amount equal to at 
least one-half of the sum allotted to them by the 
Should this rule not be observed, they may be 
amounts thus allocated 

The municipalities concerned are a 


federal Government 
called upon to refund the 


lso obliged to play their part by 
provising cheap building lots or paying for the installation of drainage 
roads, gas, water and electricity 


Assistance Afforded # 


Che Act provides for the following types of assistance 


(a) the grant of a loan; 


(6b) a guarantee covering another mortgage loan ; 


(c) subsidies towards the annual redemption payments on 
and 


(d) a contribution towards building costs 


These types of assist: may be granted concurrentiy, with the 
exception of the first an last, which are mutually exclusive 

Apart from natural persons, those eligible include municipaliti 
non-profit-making housing societies and other legal 
private houses o1 apartme nt house wit! 
the property to private purchasers 

Anyone wishing to apply for assistance under the Act 
at least 10 per cent. of the total building « 
the floor pace Is in excess of the limit thi 


entities building 
1 a view to transferring title in 


must put up 
ost In certain cases in which 


hare of building costs 1s raised 
to 15 or even 20 per cent 


I Oans 


Loans granted by the province 
they are granted for a term of 70 ye 
contribution must be greater than 
must be covered by a mortgage, alth« 
a first mortgage 


cent 


where the 


need not 


Guarante¢ 


Subject to certain condition 
gagor the province may guarantes 
(in certain cases 9) per cel 
purchase price of 


such a guarantees 
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not exceed the National Bank discount rate by more than 3.5 per cent., 
(b) if the loan is for a term of not more than 30 years and (c) if the loan 
is secured by a second or lower ranking mortgage. 


Subsidies towards Redemption Payments. 


The province may grant subsidies to builders towards annual redemp- 
tion payments for a maximum period of 25 years, on condition that the 
interest on the loan is not more than 3.5 per cent. greater than the official 
discount rate and that the annual redemption instalments are more 
than 3 per cent. of the sum borrowed. However, the amount of the 
subsidy expressed as a percentage of the principal may not be more 
than 2 per cent. in excess of the official discount rate. 


Contribution towards Building Costs. 


In addition the provinces may make a lump-sum contribution 
towards building costs up to a maximum of 20 per cent. of the total 
costs. 


PROVINCIAL HousInG FuNDsS 


Without waiting for the 1954 legislation, which entrusted the im 
jementation of the new housing policy to the provinces directly, the 
atter had often taken the initiative, within their respective spheres, of 
providing assistance to persons wishing to build their own homes. In 
most instances this amounted to giving a helping hand to small home- 
builders of modest means who, because of rising prices, found themselves 
obliged either to give up their projects or to suspend work already begun. 
Several provinces therefore set up special funds and drew up regulations 
governing the grant of financial assistance. Such assistance normally 
consisted in a low-interest loan (at about 2 per cent.) with repayment 
at an annual rate of from 2 to 4 per cent. It was generally granted to 
private persons, except in Carinthia, where it was available only to 
municipalities and co-operative societies 

The activity carried on by the provinces in this domain is shown in 


table IIT. 


TABLE Ill. LOANS GRANTED AND DWELLINGS SUBSIDISED BY THE 
PROVINCIAL HOUSING FUNDS 


Loans granted Number of 
Province (thousands dwellings 
of schillings) subsidised 


Carinthia “_ 1949-52 6,785 737 
Styria : 1949-53 70,200 2,200 
Salzburg : 1950-53 28,624 | 2,470 
Vorarlberg 1950-53 42,337 1,687 
| Upper Austria oe 1948-53 65,861 10,095 
| Lower Austria ; . 1950-53 145,000 7,846 





Source ; Joseph Pesst and Robert Uteicn ; Wohnwirtscha/t und Wohnbaufdrdesung in Osterreich (Vienna 
Osterreichisches Kuratorium ftir Wirtschaftlichkeit, 1954), p. 12 


In this matter the city of Vienna, itself an administrative unit with 
the status of a province, is in a class of its own. From the end of the 
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First World War it set an example of large-scale housing policy by 
putting up some 64,000 municipal dwellings, financed entirely with its 
own resources. After the Second World War the city again took up this 
policy and was responsible for the construction of some 23,000 municipal 
dwellings between 1950 and 1952, a figure representing 57 per cent. of 
all the housing constructed within its territory during that period.' 


Tax CONCESSIONS 


A number of measures relating to taxation have also been taken 
with a view to facilitating the financing of housing construction. Thus 
all the Acts instituting a system of housing development provide that 
official documents and deeds drawn up in connection with the construc 
tion of subsidised housing shall be exempted from stamp duties and 
registration fees 

The Act on the establishment of the Housing Reconstruction Fund 
further stipulates that grants from the Fund may only be given in 
provinces that totally exempt reconstructed houses, for a period of at 
least 20 years, from land tax and from all taxes levied by the provinces 
or the municipalities on buildings used for dwelling or business purposes 
A similar clause is contained in the 1954 Act on the promotion of housing 
construction 

Another method widely used to encourage building is to grant 
various forms of tax relief likely to stimulate savings. The Act concern 
ing private income tax ® provides inter alia that this tax is not payabl 
on 

(a) payments made by the taxpayer to a building savings scheme 
for the purpose of obtaining a building loan ; 

(b) payments made by the taxpayer to a non-profit-making building 
society with a view to the building of a dwelling, provided they are not 
repayable for a period of at least five years ; 

(c) payments made in redemption of loans made from public funds 
for the building of specified types of houses ; 


(d) sums paid by members of non-profit-making building societies 
as a share in the repayment of loans made from public funds for housing 
construction ; 


(e) sums used to build or purchase apartments or workers’ housing. 


Not more than 2,500 schillings per year (or in the cases mentioned 
under (a) and (b) above, 7,000 schillings per year) may be deducted 
from taxable income, although this amount may be increased by 1,000 
schillings in respect of the spouse and each of the children living in the 
taxpayer's home 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are no official statistics on the share of the public authoriti 
in the financing of housing construction lo determine thi hare 
number of accurate data would be required concerning, for example 


private investments, in luding those not backed by subsidie 


J]. Pesst and R. Ute 

2 Federal Act of 3 Dec, 19 
Bundesgesetzblatt No. 1, 16 Ja 
(ibid., No. 37, 20 Aug. 1954 
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to give an over-all idea, it may be noted that municipal building in 
Vienna, which represents almost one-tenth of all new housing, is entirely 
borne by the public exchequer and that dwellings financed by the 
Housing Reconstruction Fund are likewise a 100 per cent. charge on 
yublic funds. In addition it appears from the figures provided by the 
Federal Housing and Settlement Fund that subsidies under the Fund are 
equal to an average of 48 per cent. of the total value of construction thus 
financed. Lastly, it would seem that the size of the contribution from 
provincial funds does not exceed 12 per cent. of building costs 

According to certain semi-official estimates! the proportion of 
financial participation by the public authorities in the cost of the 297,000 
odd housing units produced between 1945 and 1954 is between 25 and 
30 per cent. at the maximum. However, it would seem that this per- 
centage is bound to rise on account of the strides made in recent years 
by governmental action to increase the public funds invested in construc- 
tion. Thus in 1953, out of a total of 3,800 million schillings invested in 
housing construction, 1,500 million or approximately 40 per cent. were 
put up by the public authorities. As the result of the measures adopted 
by the legislature in 1954, it is not unlikely that this proportion will 
shortly show an even more marked increase.” 


* 


1“ Die dsterreichische Wohnungswirtschaft ", op. cit., p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 8 
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Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 43: Problems of Wage Policy in Asian Countries. Geneva, 
1956. vi+141 pp. $1.25; 7s. 6d 


This study is a revised version of a report prepared by the I.L.O. for 
the Asian Kegional Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
held in Tokyo in September 1953 

It opens with a brief survey of the general problem of income in Asia 
and then proceeds to analyse the objectives of wage policy, the existing 
systems of wage regulation, problems which arise in the regulation of mini 
mum wages and the relation of the wage level to the needs and progress of 
economic development. A final chapter briefly recapitulates some of the 
main points discussed. The resolution concerning wages adopted by the 
Asian Regional Conference (Tokyo, September 1953) is appended 


Other Documents. 


Maintenance and Repair of Motor Vehicles. A Practical Instruction Manual. 

Geneva, 1955. vi+366 pp. $3; 18s. 

A profusely illustrated manual, originally prepared in connection with 
a technical assistance project for the Asian region. 

Part I, which is for the information of drivers, describes in detail the 
parts of a motor vehicle and gives simple instructions for their upkeep ; 
explains, among other things, how the engine works, the action of the 
carburettor and petrol pump, why lubrication is necessary and how it is 
carried out in the engine, the operation of the ignition system, the use of 
the gauges fitted to the instrument panel and how to start the engine and 
correct starting and running faults; and gives advice on servicing the 
vehicle and on loading. 

Part II, which is for the information of mechanics, gives detailed instruc- 
tions for tuning up and for overhauling the engine, the petrol system, the 
brake system, the transmission, the steering assembly and the electrical 
services (checking, testing and repairing generators, regulators, starter 
motors and their circuits, focusing headlamps, reading wiring diagrams, 
tracing and locating faults in electrical services and wiring) 

Part III contains general information on dismantling, cleaning, inspec 
tion and assembling, conversion tables of the British, American and metric 
systems of weights and measures and a glossary of terms. 


Publications of the United Nations and Other 
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Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
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Productivity Measurement—I : Concepts. Project No. 235. Paris, 1955. 

143 pp. $1; 7s. 

Chis volume deals with concepts in productivity measurement. It is to 
be followed by a second volume dealing with the various methods employed 
to measure productivity in the individual undertakings and by a third 
dealing with the problems encountered in O.E.E.C. member countries in 
connection with measurements of a statistical nature carried out at the 
national level. The last two volumes will give an account of some of the 
results achieved in this field 
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rhe present volume is dedicated to Laszlo Rostas, the economist whose 
untimely death occurred in 1955, and is composed of contributions by 
various authors who give their opinions as to the meaning and possible 
utilisation of the many methods that have been put forward for the meas 
urement of productivity. The introduction, written by Mr. Deurinck, 
assembled the various monographs, lays particular stress on the individual 
characteristics of the various measurements of productivity and on the 
diversity in the viewpoints of the authors 
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A study by N. K. Danilov of the balance sheet of the Soviet railway 
industries. 
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Research in co-operation with the Industrial Research Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
Princeton, University Press, 1955. xxxi+523 pp. 

A comprehensive analysis of the persistent production and price problems 
of the United States bituminous coal industry. The study surveys the 
experience of the ene first under a régime of unregulated competition 
and then under the different regulatory systems, major attention being 
given to a discussion of the problems encountered under the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937. 


Cunasyer, E. [. Texnuveckoe nopmuposanue Ha 3a600ax yeemHoll Memaaaypeuu. 
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A study by E. G. Ginsburg of the fixing of norms in non-ferrous-metals 
undertakings. 


GomBerG, William. A Tvade Union Analysis of Time Study. Foreword 
by David Duspinsky. Second edition. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc 
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Hipy, Ralph W. and Muriel E. Pioneering in Big Business, 1882-1911. 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. xxx +4839 pp. $7.50. 

The History of Standard Oil Company, New Jersey, is a case study of 
the development of American “ big business " during the past seventy-five 
years. The present volume, which deals with the period before 1911, is the 
first of several making up this study. The book is devoted mainly to a 
historical account of the creation, administration and operation of one of 
the largest oil companies in the world, 

An interesting account is given of how the Standard Oil Company, 
beginning from a company with one refinery before 1870, gradually turned 
into a huge combination with 37 affiliates before their dissolution in 1911. 
Information is provided on nearly all phases of the petroleum business in 
America, Europe and Asia, as well as on aspects concerning managerial, 
manufacturing and marketing techniques, legal matters, the company’s 
political activities and public relations. This long account of the company’s 
activities, which, excluding the notes, covers over 700 pages, is given in 
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relation to an interesting historical background of personalities, conditions 
and events both in the United States and abroad which, apart from the 
interest they create, serve as a useful source { reference 

Finally, the study includes a detailed account of the litigation that took 
place between different state governments and the affiliated Standard Oil 
Companies and of the United States Supreme Court's afhrmation of the deci 
sion made by the court in St. Louis to the effect that the company and 
37 subsidiary corporations had enteved into an unlawful conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and secured an illegal monopoly of a substantial part of 
inter-state and international commerce in petroleum and its derivatives 
rhe account ends with the separation of the companies in September 1911 

Only one chapter, out of the 23 in the book, deals with conditions of 
work under the heading of * Employee Kelations ”. In this chapter, recruit 
ment, promotion, hours of work, wages, leave, actual working conditions 
retirement benefits, and industrial relations as they existed in that period 
are described 

he book contains several photographs, statistics, tables, lists of affiliated 
companies and a large number of notes including bibliographical references 
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L&épipi, Jules L’économie tunisienne depui a1 fin de la 
Présidence du Conseil, Service tunisien ce tati tique 1955 


Chis study, which presents a picture of the various sector 
economy, brings out the characteristic features of the yuntry 
its shortcomings and the lack of balance in certain fields, as well a 
tion and progress and the current requirements essential for its de‘ 
ment he author first sets out the fundamental data on the demograp! 
problem and shows the great influence exerted on the economic and s« 
structure of the country by the heavy increase in popu ation After l 
a description of agricultural means of 
ment of agricultural } 
tion in mining, industry and handicrafts, and the present tra 
he then examines features o ! ar! tem, together 
and trends of foreign trac I mi gy chapters de 
wages, currency ana ¢ ( ruc axation 
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roduction and a survey of the deve 
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Russe__, James E. (editor). National Policies for Education, Health and 
Social Services. New York, Doubleday & Co. Inc., 1955. xxxviii+ 551 pp. 


This is a record of proceedings of one of the six conferences, held in June 
1954, in commemoration of the 200th anniversary of Columbia University 
in New York, Under the bi-centennial theme : “ Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof”, the subject selected for this conference was 
“ National Policies for Education, Health and Social Services”, Apart from 
its two underlying themes, namely : Freedom, Security and the University 
Tradition, and Social Responsibility for Individual Welfare, delivered 
respectively by A. Whitney Griswold and Mrs. Franklin D., Roosevelt, the 
following topics have been dealt with : Policies for Universal Public Educa- 
tion ; Policies for Higher Education ; Meeting the Health Needs of the Nation ; 
Social Services end the Free Economy ; Income Security for a Free People ; 
Religion in Education ; Academic Freedom ; and Finding a Reconciliation. 
A report of the Recorder giving an account of the discussions and a list of 
participants therein is found at the end of each major topic. 


Scurieke, B. Indonesian Soctological Studies. Selected writings, Part I. 
The Hague, Bandung, W. van Hoeve Ltd., 1955. vi+313 pp. + maps. 
9.50 florins. 


Ulenxos, C. Byxeaamepcxudl yuem 6 npomouusaennocmu. Moscow, Tocdunuspar, 
1955. 408 pp. 10.30 roubles. 


A study of stock taking in industry, by S. Shchenkov, 


SoctaL Scrence Researcn Councit, The Business Enterprise as a Subject 
for Research. Pamphlet No. 11. By Howard R. Bowen. New York, 
1955. viii+103 pp. $1.25. 


Warp, Dudley A. The American Economy—Alttitudes and Opinions. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. xx+199 pp. $3.50. 


Statistics. 


CREAMER, Daniel, with the assistance of Martin BEeRNSTEIN. Personal 
Income during Business Cycles. A study by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York. Princeton, University Press, 1956 
xliii+ 166 pp. 

This study is based on statistics on personal income in the United States 
from 1909 to 1951. The author first examines the long-term shifts in the 
relative importance of labour income, property income and other major 
types of personal income. Against this background of structural changes the 
cyclical movements of personal income are analysed. Starting with aggregate 
personal income the analysis proceeds to its major components such as 
non-farm labour income and property income, which are then further broken 
down by source (e.g. industry) and according to type of payment (e.g. wages 
and salaries or interest and dividends). All these income-flows are examined 
with regard to (i) the timing of their rises and falls in relation to the turning 
points of the business cycles ; and (ii) the amplitudes of their cyclical fluc 
tuations. Personal income by size of income is also considered, the three 
groups distinguished being the top 1 per cent. (i.e. those with the highest 
incomes), the upper 2 to 7 per cent., and the lower 93 per cent. of the popula 
tion. The final chapter deals with government offsets to cyclical losses in 
personal income such as compensation to the unemployed, personal taxes 
and agricultural price supports. 

The book is prefaced with a foreword of some 20 pages by Geoffrey 
H. Moore in which the main findings of the study are commented upon 
Its value is further enhanced by a large number of tables and charts as well 
as by 7 appendices providing additional data, indications of sources and 
technica! details. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Ceylon. Thirty Years Tvade Statistics of Ceylon 
(1925-1954). In two parts. Colombo, 1955. 448 pp. (two volumes), 
6 rupees. 


IstiTuTO CENTRALE pI STATISTICA, Italy. Annuario statistico dell’ emigra- 
ztone, 1955. Rome, 1955. xi+486 pp. 1,500 lire 


Menta, M. M. Structure of Indian Industries. A statistical study in the 
size, location and integration of industrial units in the seven selected 
industries of India, viz. cotton, jute, sugar, iron and steel, coal, paper 
and cement. Foreword by V. K. R. V. Rao. Bombay, Popular Book 
Depot, 1955. xxvii+346 pp 
A fact-finding study designed to reveal the main trends in the size, 

location and integration of industrial units in seven selected industries in 
India. The findings in respect of trends in size—and in the relative efficiency 
of different-sized units computed on the basis of both rates of profit and 
costs of production—are in line with genera] economic theory on the subject 
and show that Indian experience is similar to that of the older industrialised 
countries. The chapters devoted to locational trends serve as the basis 
for some broad generalisations regarding the future pattern of industrial 
location and the possibilities of dispersion and decentralisation for each 
industry. The last part of the study, which is concerned with recent trends 
in managerial, administrative and financial integration in Indian industry, 
reveals that the major part of Indian industry is controlled by a few managing 
agency houses 


MINISTERIO DE Economf{a, DirecciOn GENERAL DE Estap{sTica vy CENSOS, 
Fl Salvador. Atlas censal de El Salvador. San Salvador, 1955. viii-4 
110 pp 


Prats, S. J., and HourHAKKErR, H, S. The Analysis of Family Budgets, 
with an Application to Two British Surveys Conducted in 1937-9 and Their 
Detailed Results. Cambridge, University Press, 1955. xx+4372 pp 


This study provides an econometric analysis of the results of pre-war 
family budget inquiries conducted by the Ministry of Labour among working 
class households and by the Civil Service Statistical and Research Bureau 
among middle-class households 

The main part of the analysis is concerned with the effects of variations 
in income and household size on the expenditure pattern of families. Quality 
variations in the consumption pattern and problems of consumer-unit 
analysis are considered in this connection 


Iryxa, M. B. Ovepxu no ucmopuu cmamucmuxu 6 CCCP. Tom 1. Craructu- 
yeCKan MbICIb B Poccun (40 KOHUa XVIII B.). Moscow, Usnarenpcreo Axa- 
memun Hayk CCCP. 1955. 472 pp. 28.25 roubles 
[his study by M. V. Ptukha, which is the first in a series that will 

eventually cover the whole history of Kussian statistics, deals principally 

with the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The period is analysed in 
terms of the work and influence of outstanding Russian and foreign scholar 
ranging from Lomonosov and Bernouilli to a host of less-well-known savants 
and statisticians. The statistical tables scattered through the text should 
be of considerable interest to demographers and economic historians 


Scuroerr, H. J. van der. MKwantitatieve verhoudingen en economische Pro 
portionalitert. Proportion of Factors and Proportionality 1 Study on the 
Application of the Principle of Substitution in Production nglish sum 
mary and table of content Amsterdam, Antwerp, N Uitgevers 
Maatschappij “ Kosmos 1955. 201 pp 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations 


Arnot, Rk. Page. A History of Scottish Miners from Larliest Time London 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 195 xiv +445 py 40s 
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BATTISTELLA, Kenzo. Il movimento operaio e contadino in Italia (Interpre- 
tazioni e sintesi stoviche). VYoligno, Poligrafica F. Salvati, 1955, 121 pp 
600 lire. 


Craik, W. W. Bryn Roberts and the National Union of Public Employees 
London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1955. 238 pp. 15s. 


DeEvTSCHES INDUSTRIEINSTITUT. Bibliographie zuy Mitbestimmung und 
Betriebsverfassung, Edited by Alfred Hocxstein-Rascu. Stand 
31. Dezember 1954. Cologne, Deutscher Industrieverlag, 1955. xxix +4 
273 pp. 


Harper, John C. Profit-Sharing in Practice and Law. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell Ltd., 1955. xxiv+368 pp. 38s. 6d. 


Herter, D. W. History of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Its Birth and Growth, 1887-1955. Washington, Ransdell Inc., 1955. 
xxvii+308 pp. $3.50. 


LANDESVEREINIGUNG DER INDUSTRIELLEN ARBEITGEBERVERBANDE Norb- 
RHEIN-WESTFALENS e€.V. Geschdftsbericht 1954-55. Diisseldorf, 1955. 
101 pp. 


Larrowe, Charles P, Shape-up and Hiring Hall. A Comparison of Hiring 
Methods and Labor Relations on the New York and Seattle Water/ronts. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1955. ix- 
250 pp. $4.50. 

Various solutions have been found in different countries to the problem 
of ensuring a fair allocation of casual dockworkers among the different 
operations in a port. In the United States the system adopted on the West 
coast, after many years of struggle, consists in the establishment of hiring 
halls jointly run by the operators and the unions, which aim at ensuring a 
fair share of available work for all registered dockworkers. This study, 
based on a dissertation presented at Yale University, describes in detail 
these arrangements and the history of the disputes that led to their adoption, 
using Seattle as a typical example. The system is based on the employment 
of gangs by rotation, priority being given at any time to the gang with the 
lowest earnings up to date, and of individuals on the basis of strict rotation 
subject, however, to the possibility of a worker foregoing his turn if he does 
not wish to bid for a certain job. 

In contrast the author describes the position as it was until 1953 in 
the port of New York and shows how the recruitment of workers at the 
“ shape-up "—the daily muster at which workers were picked for jobs by 
hiring foremen—led to the abuses exposed by the New York Anti-Crime 
Commission in 1953, These abuses were tolerated by many employers 
because the large surplus of casual labour over and above normal needs 
weakened the bargaining position of the workers, whose negotiators offered 

though they could not always maintain—industrial peace in exchange 

for the control of the hiring bosses over daily recruiting. According to this 
study the shape-up system also suited some of the union leaders because 
of the opportunities it offered for profit in the form of tribute paid by the 
workers and by certain employers and the improper use of union funds 
The author devotes a separate chapter to the system of government-operated 
hiring halls provided for by the Waterfront Commission Acts of the states 
of New York and New Jersey in 1953, This chapter ends on an optimistic 
note, but unfortunately a postscript describing subsequent events shows 
that the attempts to prevent the abuses of the shape-up had largely failed 
at the time of publication of the study. 


SCHWEIZERISCHER VERBAND DES PERSONALS OFFENTLICHER DIENSTE, 
50 Jahve V.P.O.D,. Three volumes. Vol. I: 50 Jahve Landesgeschichte, 
by Robert Grimm. Vol. IL: 50 Jahre Weltgeschichte, by Valentin GITEeR 
MANN. Vol. IIL: 50 Jahre Verbandsgeschichte, by Hugo Jorpi and Max 
ARNOLD. Zurich, 1955. 242 pp. 
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SPYROPOULOS, Georges. La ltherté syndicale Preface by Paul DuRAND 
Published in co-operation with the Centre national de la recherche 
scientifique. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1956 
vii+391 pp. 2,500 francs 


This study of freedom of association is no mere legal study. For each 
problem the author examines the regulations adopted at the international 
level and the law of a number of countries, but with special emphasis on the 
sociological, economic and political aspects 

In the first part the author reviews the stages by which freedom of 
association was won and examines how it was sanctioned by national and 
international law, devoting particular attention to the Freedom of Associa 
tion and Protection of the Kight to Organise Convention, 1948, and to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In three separate parts the author 
then examines relations between trade unions and the State, freedom of 
association as it affects individuals and freedom of association in the occu 
pationa! sphe re 

In the view of the author freedom of association means the inde pendence 
of all trade union activities from the State Trade unions should be formed 
should operate, and should be dissolved in the most complete freedom. But 
the larger role now played by trade unionism would appear to require a 
readjustment of relations between the trade unions and the State Although 
the idea of state domination of trade unions cannot be entertained, a certain 
control of their activities by the State appears indispensable, and it would 
be advisable to establish certain precise rules on the political activities of 
trade unions, without, however, attempting to purge them of all political 
attachments. Current trade union rights in this connection should be clearly 
specified, especially the activities in which they may lawfully engage 

lurning from principles to fact Mr. Spyropoulos notes that the State 
often restricts the independ nee of trade u.ions and reserves the nmght to 
appoint the most representative among trade union organisations, to inter 
vene in the exercise of statutory trade anion rights and sometimes to 
impose conciliation and compulsory arbitration such intervention seems 
justifiable, for it enables the State to preserve its cardinal function of 
representing the general interests of the community 


[The autonomous and spontaneous nature of trade union rights is not 


recognised in all countries, particularly in those which have integrated their 
trade unions with the State The author carefully analyses this integration, 
examining successively trade union rights in the countries with a corporative 
system, in the U.S.S.R., and in the Peoples’ Democracies 

Following up this analysis the author devotes a chapter to the Fact 
Finding and Conciliation Committee on Freedom of Association set up 
jointly by the International Labour Organisation and the United Nation 
and describes the terms of reference and procedure both of this committee 
and of the Committee on Freedom of Association set up by the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. to give prior examination to complaints. He also gives 
a brief account of the .atter committee's activities and examines the 
principles underlying them 

In the second part of the study comprising 120 page Mr Spyropoulos 
examines freedom of association as it affects the individual. He considers 
that such freedom would be compromised if the employer were able to 
prevent his workers from becoming members of a trade union or to force 
them to become members. On the other hand the individual freedom 
of association may be infringed by the trade union itself. This raises the 
question of “ trade union democracy of the internal operation of trade 
unions, Trade union constitutions and by-laws should include a number of 
special rules permitting the individual to exercise his nghts as a member 
of the union. Pressure may also be exercised by the union on non-union 
members ; indeed, there can be no question of accepting a system of com 
pulsory membership which would be the very negation of libert Measures 
restricting the freedom of the individual to refrain from becoming a member 
of a union are, in the author's opinion, justifiable onl when the are 
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designed not merely to enlist non-union members but to protect occupa- 
tional interests. The author believes that the inclusion of “ closed shop ” 
clauses in collective agreements should be systematically resisted but that 
the trade unions should have wide powers to represent non-union workers 
in the field of collective agreements, labour disputes, and occupational 
representation. He also considers that individual liberty should be respected 
in so far as it is not an insurmountable obstacle to occupational organisation 
but that, when his personal freedom is not directly involved, the individual 
should bow to the decisions of the association representing his occupation. 

The third part of the study is devoted to problems arising from the 
application of the principle of freedom of association in the industrial field. 
These relate to relations not only between workers’ and employers’ organisa- 
tions but between rival trade unions. The author notes that the existence of 
several trade unions is often opposed by workers who are in favour of unity. 
Yet unity should be the result of the voluntary efforts of those concerned and 
the system of a single trade union should never be imposed by legislation. 
The author then dwells on the importance of regulating the exercise of trade 
union rights within undertakings, It appears to him that the time is near 
when the scope of legitimate trade union activities at the place of work 
itself will be regulated by law. 

At the close of his study, Mr. Spyropoulos makes a general assessment 
of the freedom of trade unions in contemporary society. He notes that in 
France there is a tendency to adopt synthetic solutions combining the 
interests of the three parties concerned (the individual, the union and the 
State). But this trend in the conception of the hierarchy of interests has 
led to a split between the legal system and the social facts. ‘ The conception 
of the legislator of 1884 scarcely fits in with the increased duties that have 

rogressively been vested in the trade unions, The legal system based on 
reedom must be revised if occupational organisation is to be achieved.” 

The work also contains an extensive bibliography and an index. 


Vitrorio, G. di, Pastore, G., VicLianesi, I., and others. J Sindacati in 
Italia, Bari, Editori Laterza, 1955. xix+4-420 pp. 1,800 lire. 


Labour Law. 


BarBaGELatA, Hector Hugo. Régimen de los convenios colectivos. Montevideo, 
Federacién Uruguaya de Empleados de Comercio e Industria, 1955. 


79 pp. 


BERNSTEIN, Leova (compiled, edited and annotated by). Legislagdo do 
Pessoal Civil da Unido e Autarquias Federais, Two volumes. Kio de 
Janeiro, José Konfino, 1955, 546 pp. (the two volumes). 


Seipp, Paul. Rechts-ABC fiir den Jugendsprecher im Betrieb. Berlin-Frohnau, 
Hermann Luchterhand Verlag, 1955, xii+230 pp. 
The aim of this loose-leaf edition of legal provisions is to enable the 
representatives of young workers in the undertakings to find the information 
they may need in their work on any legal problem concerning young workers. 


Vester, Horatio, and Garpner, Anthony H. Trade Unions and the Law. 
London, Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1955. vii+ 120 pp. 
Management. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Manual of Excellent Managements, 
1955. New York, 1955. 160 pp. 


Be._tows, Roger M. Case Problems in Personnel Management, Dubuque, 
Iowa, W. C. Brown Company, 1955. viii+154 pp.+ tables. $3. 
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Crramti, Charles A. Successful Leadership in Business. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. xiv+224 pp 


Geck, A. La gestion sociale de l'entreprise. Translated from the German by 
Jacques Marc. Paris, Editions sociales frangaises, 1955. 206 pp 


GESELLSCHAFT FUR SOZIALE BETRIEBSPRAXIS. Arbetter Management Mit 
bestimmung. By Theo Pirker, Siegfried Braun, Burkart Lutz and Fro 
HAMMELRATH, Stuttgart, Diisseldorf, Ring-Verlag, 1955. 686 pp. DM 45 


Hopkins, R. R. A Handbook of Industrial Weljare. London, Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons Ltd., 1955. v+258 pp. 17s. 6d. 


Koonttz, Harold, and O'DONNELL, Cyril. Principles of Management. An 
Analysis of Managerial Functions. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, In 1955. x +664 pp. $6.50 


Manpower. 


ARBEJDSMARKEDSKOMMISSION, Denmark Betaenkning vedrerende de Stove 
Fedselsdvgange med saerligt henblik pad uddannelsesproblemet. Report 
No. 143. Copenhagen, J. H. Schultz A/S, 1956. 311 pp 
This report is mainly concerned with the vocational training problems 

arising from an increased birth rate during and immediately after the 

Second World War and the consequent influx of young persons into the 

employment market that is expected to take place during the next decade 

It does not deal with general economic questions or social problems, such 

as the need for increased social protection for young persons, et 
rhe Danish Labour Market Commission emphasises the need for solving 


the problem through voluntary co-operation between trade unions and em 


ployers’ organisations concerned rather than through the direct intervention 
of the public authorities. On the other hand, with respect to higher educa 


tion, these authorities will be directly responsible for extending the capacity 
of schools and higher institutions, particularly with a view to meeting the 
expected growing demand for highly qualified personnel. Apart from the 
need for increasing secondary school capacity, however, the latter question 
is only expected to became acute in a few years’ time. Finally, the Com 
mission examines certain measures to meet the need for « xpandi ig Oppor 
tunities for apprenticeship and vocational training for women 


Crark, F. Le Gros, and DuNNE, Agnes ¢ Ageing in Industr An inquiry, 
based on figures derived from census reports, into the problem of ageing 
under the conditions of modern industry. London, Nuffield Foundation 
1955. x+146 pp. 6s 
rhis is an exploratory study aimed at determining the numbers of workers 

in Great Britain who are able to continue their occupations beyond the 

mid-sixties, and the numbers for whom it will be necessary, because of the 
conditions of modern industry, to find alternative employment in order 
to enable them to remain gainfully employed [he study is a statistical 
one, being based mainly on an examination of data from the censuses of 

1921, 1931 and 1951 
rhree methods of analysis are pursued. First, over the rang f 

occupations dealt with, a comparison of the number of workers in the 

various age-groups at the three census dates is made by advancing the age 
appropriately to trace as far as possible the survival of workers in each 
occupation This is the method of the moving cohort The second 
method is to compare the number of workers aged 65 and over in each 
occupation with those between the ages of 55 and 64 at the census dates 
by expressing each group as a proportion of the number of workers aged 

35 to 64 at those dates. The purpose here is to identify a ommon pattern 

that may emerge, or any departure from an otherwi wim pattern 

The third method is a simple analysis for each o | 


} 1¢ 


in age structure that have occurred between 1931 an 
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For each of the 32 occupations in turn, then, these three indicators 
are presented and the movements in or out of each occupation of those 
aged 65 and over are examined, taking into account also any general informa 
tion available as to the conditions or practices in the occupation. The 
occupations themselves range from agricultural and forestry workers, 
through coal-mining occupations, plumbers, platers, riveters, etc., to shoe 
makers, watch and clock makers and repairers, building trades workers, 
transport workers and shop assistants and warehousemen. 

While no specific conclusions could be expected from a purely statistical 
survey, an inference is drawn that aging workers in those occupations which 
become too arduous in the later years of life probably find their way into 
such occupations as gardener, messenger, watchman, lodging-house and 
boarding-house keeper, retailer of confectionery, newspapers and tobacco, 
and similar less physically exacting jobs, 

It is concluded that a thorough inquiry is needed into the alternative 
jobs open to workers who cannot continue their particular occupations 
beyond the early or late sixties. 

The study is a careful and competent analysis of the purely statistical 
factors, and well worthy of serious examination by workers and employers 
alike with a view to solving the problem of alternative work for the worker 
whose occupation becomes too arduous and exacting in relation to his 
advancing years. The authors have taken the assumption that there will 
remain a high demand for labour and a reasonable appreciation of the value 
of aging men in industry, and they postulate that much can be done to the 
benefit of both employer and employed once the problem of the aging 
worker has been established on a statistical foundation. 


De Witt, Nicholas. Soviet Professional Manpower. Its Education, Training, 
and Supply. Washington, National Science Foundation, 1955. xxviii+ 
400 pp. 


KROLLER, Edgar. Der amerikanische Arbeitsmarkt. Volkswirtschaftliche 
Schriften, Vol. 19. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1956. 215 pp. DM 16 


Wesper, Irving L. (edited by). Aging and Retirement. A report on the 
Fifth Annual Southern Conference on Gerontology held at the University 
of Florida, December 28-30, 1954. Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1955, xiii+142 pp. 


This volume reproduces papers read at the Fifth Annual Southern 
Conference on Gerontology, held jointly with the Seventh Annual Scientific 
Meeting of the Gerontological Society, Inc. The Conference provided a 
common forum for an exchange of ideas between various groups of scientifu 
workers who have tended to work in isolation because of the multiplicity 
of important unsolved “oer ape resulting from the increasing numbers 


of older citizens and the 
carried on, 

The subject “ Aging and Retirement” served as an important focus 
for the meeting, although a number of subjects on the programme had no 
immediate bearing on the major theme 

The papers read at the Conference have been arranged in five divisions, 
namely : (1) research in the biological sciences, (2) research in psychology 
and the social sciences, (3) clinical medicine, (4) action programmes for the 
aged, (5) recent advances in medical handling of the geriatric patient. The 
sixth division contains abstracts of most of the other papers presented 
at the Conference. 


1ighly specialised nature of the research now being 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


CONFERENCE ON TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR THE COMPUTING MACHINE 
Fieip. Proceedings of the First Conference, Detroit, June 22 and 23, 1954. 
Edited by Arvid W. Jaconson. Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1955. 
104 pp. 
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CONTACTGROZP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEI Vakoplerding onder leer 
oveveenkomst Rapport Studiegroep Industri Summary in English 
The Hague, 1955. 87 pp. 3.10 florins 


Haas, Kenneth B., and Packer, Harry 0. Preparation and Use of Audi 
Visual Aid New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955. xii+381 pp 


Home Orrice, United Kingdom. Prediction Methods in Relation to Borstal 
Training. By Hermann MANNHEIM and Leslie T., WILKIN loreword 
by Frank Ngewsam. London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1955 
viil+276 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


ANDERSON, Jackson M. IJndustrial Recreation. A Guide to its Organization 
and Administration New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. In 1955 
xli +304 pp. $5 


ASSOCIAZIONE INDUSTRIALE LOMBARDA. L'industria milanese per 1 
lavovatori. Milan, 1955. 363 pp 


L.. Les conditions de travail dans l'entreprise iétique. Translated 

from Swedish. Paris, Editions de l’Entreprise moderne, 1955. 161 pp 

\ summarised account of the regulations on the working and 
conditions of wage-earning workers the Soviet Union, in force 
the Second World War. Among other things, the work deals with hours 
of work and leisure, the wage system, the recruitment and dismissal of wage 
earners, occupational safety and health, discipline and labour disput 
It also covers several other questions of topical interest, such as the structure 
and function of the trade union organisations, and gives a general surve 
of the social advantages enjoyed by Soviet workers, including social insurance 
and welfare facilities Lastly, several notes on price rents and taxe 
appended to the book afford an interesting picture of the 
determine the standard of living of the worker 

In order to give a clear understanding of certain concepts culiar to 
the structure of Soviet society, the author, in an appendix nece 
saTY explanations regarding the Soviet governmental system an islative 
processes 


DEUTSCHE VOLKSWIRTSCHAFTLICHE GESELLSCHAFT Die 40-Stunden 
Lebendige Wirtschaft, Vol. 16. Darmstadt, ¢ Leske Verlag 
274 pp. Paper: DM 9.80; cloth: DM 12.80 


FONTAINE G. Guide du psychotechnicien. Paris, Dunod, 1956. 1 
PAKISTAN INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, Empl 

in Pakistan. Proceedings of the Seminar held at Karachi from 

19 April 1955. Foreword by A. H. Quraisui. Karachi, 1955. ix + 236 pp 

10 rupees 

The book contains the proceedings and conclusions of the All-Pakist 
Seminar on Employees’ Welfare which was held at Karachi in April 19 
Che Seminar was conducted by the Pakistan Institute of Personnel Ad 
nistration with the assistance of the International Labour Othce and the 
United States Information Centre at Karachi, and was attended by a large 
number of industrialists, trade unionists, official and non-official expert 
and academicians. The two appendices give the names of the participants 
and the personnel of the organising committee 

rhe seminar discussed the general approach to empl 
the status and training of welfare offhcer national legislatior 
tional standards relating to employees’ welfare and specifi 
in the fields of housing, transport, feeding, recreation, e 


in 


1 See Industry and Labour (( 
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co-operation and employment of women and young workers. In discussing 
these matters the participants had in view the importance of exchanging 
experience and the need for evolving new ideas of practical value. The 
seminar marked the beginning of a systematic approach to the problems 
of employees’ welfare in a new country that is aspiring to achieve a con- 
siderable measure of industrialisation. 


Scuwarz, Jacob (edited by). Das Besoldungsrecht der Bundesbahnbeamten. 
Bielefeld, A. Beckmann & Co., 1955. 120 pp. DM 1.95. 


The regulations governing the wages of German railway officials were 
substantially amended by three Acts promulgated between 1951 and 1953. 
The purpose of this publication is to inform those concerned of the condi 
tions of service and remuneration, together with the various allowances 
(such as family and housing allowances) to which they are entitled. This 
booklet is divided into a number of parts, each of which is devoted to the 
conditions for a certain category of personnel. 


W. E. Upjoun Institute ror Community Researcn. The Guaranteed 
Annual Wage and Business Stabilization. A bibliography selected by 
Henry C. THoLe and Charles C. GisBons. Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1955 


14 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


GaLant, Henry C. Histoire politique de la sécurité sociale francaise, 1945 
1952. Foreword by Pierre Larogue. Cahiers de la Fondation nationale 
des sciences politiques, No. 76. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1955, 
xxi+221 pp. 750 cance. 

This book is a political science doctorate thesis for which the author 
was awarded a doctor's degree at Harvard University. 

Mr. H, Galant studied for one year in France, where he had access to 
a wealth of documentary material. He brings into evidence the political 
aspect of the development of French social security legislation, with parti 
cular reference to the preparation of a social security scheme at the end 
of the Second World War. 

The first chapter, in which he briefly reviews the social insurance legisla 
tion and institutions that were the forerunners of social security, is followed 
by four chapters devoted to the history of the drafting of the French social 
security scheme; parliamentary Bills, reforms, amendments and parlia 
mentary debates are examined in a constant endeavour to show the inter 
action of political trends and their influence on the final results. The points 
that particularly claim the author’s attention, probably because of their 
essentially political aspects, are first of all the question of the “ single fund ", 
i.e. centralisation of the administrative managements of the various branches 
of social security, and secondly the choice of the administrative bodies and 
their independence, particularly the system of electing the members of the 
boards of directors for the social security funds by direct ballot. Chapter VI 
is devoted to the results and meaning of the elections to the management 
boards that were held in 1947 and 1950 

Chapter VII, which deals with the powers and activities of the manage 
ment boards of social security institutions, also contains a number of statis 
tical tables showing the working of the various systems from 1947 to 1954, 
including data on the employment of funds available for health and socia! 
work (equipment of hospitals, prophylaxis, housing construction, etc.), 
which is one of the basic aims of the new social security policy 

In the preface Mr. Pierre Laroque, Honorary Director-General of Social 
Security, stresses the value and importance of the work. The preface contains 
among other things, the following comment on the author’s viewpoint 
“ Of course, his reactions are those of an American and, on that account 
may differ from ours, Above all, they are those of a specialist in political 
science who is seeking to place the evolution of French legislation on social 
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security in its context in the political developments of the last few years 
and seeking in this way to facilitate the understanding of problems whose 
solution is all too often overshadowed by technical and topical considera 
tions alone and for which a solution can only properly be found in terms 
of their political, sociological and historical aspects. The importance of 
Henry Galant’s boo’: largely consists in the fact that by concentrating his 
research on democracy in French social security he has hit upon the question 
around which the political discussions in the field of social security 
have revolved.” 


Agriculture. 


BeNeEbicT, Murray R. Can We Solve the Farm Problem ? An Analysis of 
Federal Aid to Agriculture. With the Report and Kecommendations 
of the Committee on Agricultural Policy. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1955. xix+601 pp. $5 
A review of the federal farm programmes in the United States during 

the last two decades. While the author himself does not come to any genera! 

conclusions, the final chapter of the book contains the Report and Recom 
mendations of the Committee on Agricultural Policy of the Twentieth 

Century Fund, which sponsored this study In this section, recommenda 

tions are made on the several major problems facing American agriculture 

In general the Committee recognises that government has an important 

role to play in stabilising and strengthening the agricultural economy, but 

favours “ as much reliance on automatic adjustments in the market as 
consistent with the goals suggested ” in its report 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ERNAHRUNG, LANDWIRTSCHAFT UND FORSTEN 
Federal Republic of Germany Die Landwirtschaft in der lkswirt 
schaftlichen Entwicklung. Eine Betrachtung tiber Beschaftigung und 
Einkommen. By Hilde Weser. Hamburg, Berlin, Verlag Paul Pare 


1955. 104 pp 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PropuctTiviteit. IJnrichting van de amerihaanse 
landbouwvoorlichtingsdienst. Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw. Summary 
in English. The Hague, 1955. 64 pp. 2.90 florins 
Productieverhoging in de landbouw door watertoediening. Rapport Studie 
groep Landbouw. Summary in English. The Hague, 1955 ] pp 
9.50 florins 


Lau, Gustav. Erfolgreiche Rationalisierung. Erfahrungen aus det 
schen Landwirtschaft und ihre Nutzanwendung Hambury 
Verlag Paul Parey, 1955. 124 pp. DM 10.80 
In the more advanced countries agriculture is faced with 

shortage of labour and increasing wage rates. This situation 

farmers to rationalise their enterprises, 1.e. to raise productivity 

In this respect Swedish agriculture provi an interesting example 
Rationalisation on Swedish farms hi: been in general ach 

increasing the acreage of labour extensive crops, by reducing 


production, by substituting mechanical equipment for labour, by 


new efiective methods of labour management and by keeping yields 
at as high a level as possible 
General statistics on total Swedish agriculture and a special 


farm accounts of 300 farms in the South in 1951-52 demonstrated 


| 


spite of high wages, most farmers still made a fairly good 


tors, al 


most important were satisfactory natural conditions and well 


achievement was favoured by a combination of fac 


economic-sized farms in the major agricultural regions, fairl 
prices, efficient marketing organisation through co-operati 
favourable relationship between prices for agricultural prod 
for industrial means of production, excellent credit organi 
assistance (credit and grants) for the mechanisation of 


co-operative basis and for the enlargement of these unit 
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Summarising the results of his study the author concludes that the 
Swedish experience clearly indicates the tendency which the agriculture of 
other countries will have to follow if they are exposed to similar labour 
problems. In this connection detailed suggestions are given for the individual 
farmer with respect to the specific adjustments he would have to make 
However, the reader may ask to what extent the farmer in other countries 
can hope to enjoy the same favourable conditions that have so greatly 
facilitated the rationalisation of Swedish agriculture. This question, of course, 
in no way detracts from the thorough and stimulating analysis, which is 
well illustrated by numerous charts, tables and graphs 


Maraviya, H. D. Land Reforms in India. Foreword by S. N. AGARWAI 
Second edition. New Delhi, All-India Congress Commitee, 1955. viii-4 
461 pp. 3 rupees 
A collection of the land reform measures undertaken in the Indian 

provinces and preceded by a survey of the agrarian policy of the All India 

Congress Committee 


NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, Technical Cooperation in | atin America. 
Case Study of the Agricultural Program of A.C.A.R. in Brazil, by Arthur 
I, MosHer, with a statement by the N.P.A. Special Policy Committee 
on Technical Cooperation. Washington, 1955. xiv+63 pp. $1. 


PARTITO NAZIONALE Monarcuico. Italy. Proposta di legge sulla riforma 
fondiaria, integralita della bonifica e formazione delle proprieta contadine 
Edited by Prof. Giacomo AcerBo, Rome, 1956. 94 pp 

Co-operation. 


The Co-operative Societies Act and Model Rules for Local Co operative Soctetv 


Helsinki, Peilervo-Seura, Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliitto, 1955. 126 pp 


Boronnos, C. M. ®unancosoe naanuposanue 6 npomeicaosoli Koonepayuu. Third 
edition. Moscow, Bcecowo3noe Kooneparusnoe Usgatrenperso, 1955. 178 pp. 
6 roubles 
The third edition of a study by S. M. Voronzov on financial planning in 
handicraft co-operatives 
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Parenthood in India 
By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


An analysis of the problems set by the increasing birth rate in 
India, and of the difficulties in the way of widespread adoption of 
birth control. Foreword by Julian Hualey, F.R.S. 12s. 6d 


World Population and Resources 


In this report, produced by P.E.P. (Political and Econom 
Planning), a very distinguished group of natural and social scientists 
has attempted a systemati urvey of the natural and economi 
resources of the world in relation to the expected growth of popula 


tion over the next few decade 0 


China Under Communism 
By RICHARD L. WALKER 


A documented study of the workings of the Government that has 
ruled China for the past five year It shows how the traditional 
Chinese civilisation is giving way to the Soviet systen 

lllustrated, 30 


Social Foundations 
of Wage Policy 


By BARBARA WOOTTON 


In this authoritative study of contemporary 
an attempt is made to uncover some of the social influence 
affect the determination of wage and salary rate p 
the fact iat she has unearthed and 


ness of her approach to this tiresome problem, thist 


presented b 


a work of first importance Spectator 
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